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THE 


IMPORTANCE 


OF 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


— ———— — _ — 

ELIGIOUS Eſtabliſhments have prevailed univer- 

fally among men. They are founded in human na- 
ture, and are effential to the good order of ſociety in every 
queſtioned, but in awful periods pregnant with Revolu- 
tion, in which the human mind, reſtleſs and impatient 
of all reſtraint, glowed with the deſire of innovation only, 
regardleſs of all conſequences, however deſolating and 
deſtructive. Even in theſe, the zeal of accompliſhing 
their object, and the fear of ſucceſstul oppoſition, pro- 
duced a general union and co-operation among all deſcrip- 
tions of men. 


In the general Reformation, when the Proteſtants 
withdrew from the Catholics, th- idea perhaps ſcarcely 
occurred to them, to ſeparate the intereſts and laws of 

A 


the Church from thoſe of the State. The body from 
whom they revolted was extenſive and powerful, and it 
required the firmeſt union and exertion of all ranks, and 
of all authority, civil and eccleſiaſtical, to aſſert their 
Individuals oppoſed not their opinions wantonly, on this 
ſubject, againſt one another; like a well diſciplined army, 
they combined their energy againſt the common enemy. 


| ArTtR the death of Charles I. of England, on the 
other hand, there was no common aim, nor common fear 
to unite, men. All orders aſpired after more religious 
liberty; but their views of it were various, and degenerated 


SIMILAR features mark ſtrongly the times in which we 
live. A diſpoſition prevails to looſe the bonds of ſociety, 
and bold efforts are made to undermine, and to overturn 
the Conſtitution of Church and State. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion, no one who loves God and his country, ought to 


remain inactive. It is the duty of every member of 


ſociety, in the lation which Providence hath aſſigned 
him, to contribute his ſhare in oppoſing the ride of error 
and licentiouſneſs. 


AMONG other errors, the opinion is afloat, that Church 
Eftabliſhments are unneceffary. I propoſe to examine 
this opinion. If it ſhall appear to be well founded, ler 
it be no longer reckoned an innovation, but an improve- 
ment; but if the contrary ſhall appear, let every man 
beware of ſuch an opinion, and diſcourage it, as he values 
the intereſt of religion, and the good order of ſociety. 


_—— — 
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By a Religious Eſtabliſhment is generally underſtood, 
ſuch an intimate connection between Religion and Civil 
adminiſtration, as may moſt effectually ſecure the beſt 


intereſts, and great end of both. That eſtabliſhment is 


the moſt perfect, in which the two interfere the leaſt 
in which, at the ſame time, they can moſt readily co- 
operate in promoting ſucceſsfully the preſent order, and 
the future happineſs of man. 


Tux general practice of tribes and nations, rude and 
refined, ancient and modern, may not alone amount to a 
complete proof; but ſurely it is a preſumption, that Re- 
ligious Eſtabliſhments are neceflary to the exiſtence and 
order of ſociety. We ſhall confder the conflitution and 
practice of ſome only of the moſt eminent: others with 
whom we are leſs acquainted, muſt be held to be like 
them on this ſubject, until the contrary ſhall be proved. 
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SECTION I 


Agr and Nation. 


ana Wa wt 6 
the ſtate 'of the ancient Patriarchs. They formed no 
extenfive nor permanent affociations, but fuch as aroſe 
from the relationſhips of nature. Every father governed 


bis own family, and their offspring alſo, while they re- 


mained on his territory, and ſubmitted to his juriſdiction. 
ener 
knowledge and . banded down to them their 
laws and cuſtoms, both civil and religious, and his autho- 
rity enforced them. The offices of - prophet, prieft, and 
king, were thus united in the ſame Patriarch. I know 
« him,” ſaid God of Abraham, « that he will command 
« his children and houſchold after him, and they ſhall 
« keep the. way of the Lord, that the Lord may bring 
« upon Abraham that which he hath ſpoken of him.” 
We find him, as a prieſt, offering ſacrifices and prayers, 
building altars, and calling on the name of the Lord. 
« And Abraham took Iſhmael his fon, and all that were 
« born in his houſe, and all that were bought with his 
c money, every male among the men of Abraham's houſe, 
« and circumciſed the fleſh of their foreſkin, in the ſelf- 
«« ſame day, as God had faid unto him.” He acts as a 
judge and magiſtrate in diſmiſſing Hagar and Iſhmael 
' from his family and territory. And he exhibits all the 
bill, the proweſs, and general character of an eminent 
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devolved a part of the burden on his firſt-born ſon: He 
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military chieftain, in his purſuit and defeat of the con- 
federate kings in the vale of Siddim, when he reſcued 
Lot his brother's ſon, with all his property and people. 


MELCHIZEDEC, a neighbouring and cotemporary pa- 
triarch, is repreſented in the - fame ancient record, as 
king of Salem and prieſt of the moſt high God. What 
could be more intimate than ſuch an union of religious 
and civil authority in the ſame perſon. 


THtst offices came to be gradually ſeparated with the 
progreſs of time, and increaſe of ſociety. The father 


connected the prieſthood with the primogeniture; and as 
a recompence, aſſigned him a double portion of inheritance. 
A prieſthood, and an eſtabliſhment for the maintenance 
of che offices of religion, were thus gradually formed, | 
and united with, and under the patriarchal authority. 


Tunis account of the ancient patriarchs, will reſemble 
generally the ſtate of other tribes, in any age or quarter 
of the world, who are in a fimilar degree of rudeneſs or 
of civilization, The chieftain, or head of the tribe or 
diſtrict, either acts himſelf as prieſt, or he regulates the 
places, the times, and modes of worſhip, the kind and 


number of facrifices, and the aſſiſtants neceſſary to pre- 


pare and offer them. This is uniformly the account 
which Homer gives of the Grecian princes, prieſts, and 
facred rites. Awed by the plague deſcribed in the rt 
book of the Iliad, 


Achilles thus the King of men addreſt, "EY 
“ But let ſome prophet, or ſome ſacred ſage, 
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« Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage, 
& Let altars ſmoke and hecatombs be paid.” 


Again in the ſecond book, 


With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice and pray, 
T' avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 
A ſteer of five year's age, large limb'd, and fed, 


To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led, | 
When thus the King prefers his ſolemn prayer. 


LosxiEl., deſcribing the North American Indians, ſays, 
At general and ſolemn facrifices, the oldeſt men per- 
« form the office of prieſts.” Hiftory of Moravian Mi 


Ar Otaheite in the South Seas, © the Tahowa, or 
« Prieſt, is hereditary, and is reſpected in a degree next 
« to their kings. As there are prieſts of every claſs, 
« they officiate only among that claſs to which they be- 
« Jong, the prieſt of the inferior claſs is never called on 
« by thoſe of ſuperior rank, nor will the prieſt of ſu- 
« perior rank officiate for any of the inferior claſs.” 
Hawhefworth's Cooke's Voyages. 4 


Tux Jews enjoyed a Religious Eſtabliſhment, dictated 
and ordained by God. Having ſelected them for his 
peculiar people, for the purpoſe of entruſting to them 
his holy oracles, he aſſigned them not only religious, 
but civil and political laws, ſuited to the end for which 
he had choſen and ſeparated them from the other nations. 
Their hierarchy was magnificent, and the provifion made 
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tor it was extenſive; but both were ſecured by the fame 
authority, as that by which the nation held the land of 
tution, were blended and inſeparable: and they were 
aſſured, and afterwards experienced, that any attempt to 
diſunite them, or comparatively to neglect either of them, 
ſhould be followed with proportional calamity and judg- 
was their King. The tabernacle, and afterwards the tem- 
ple, was his palace. 'The prieſts were his fervants, whoſe 
duties he preſcribed, and whoſe maintenance he ordained. 
The land of Canaan was his domain, granted to the If- 
raelitiſh nation on certain conditions of homage and ſer- 
vice, and for a certain term of years. In this view, the 
whole conſtitution was a religious eſtabliſhment, deſigned 
and appropriated to a religious end; and on this principle 
the various laws of Moſes, however trivial or unintelli- 
gible ſome of hem may appear, have been ſucceſsfully 
explained. 


In turning our attention to the heathen nations, we 
government. Wherever we find a people, not as indivi- 
duals, but in their corporate capacity as a ſtate, by their 
laws or rules dĩrecting or regulating the affairs of religion, 
or regulated by them, there, we are entitled to conclude, 
is a Religious Eſtabliſhment. « The Egyptians,” Hero- 
dotus fays, were the firſt who built altars, and erected 
« ſtatues and temples to their gods.” The proviſion for 
the prieſthood and church was not only ſecured to them 
by law, but, as Moſes informs us, was ſingularly reſpected 
in the time of great and general calamity. « And Joſeph 
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hom ye brought from thence, and let them go and 


« bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the 
« Egyptians fold every man his field, becauſe the famine 
ce prevailed over them: So the land became Pharaoh's. 
« Only the land of the prieſts bought he not; for the prieſts 
had a portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat 
« their portion which Pharaoh gave them; wherefore 
« they ſold not their lands.” 


Fr appears from the following paſſage, that there was 
ſome national religious eſtabliſhment in Aﬀyria, 2 Kings 
xvii. 27, 29. The king having carried the ten Samaritan 
tribes captive to the Eaſt, ſubſtituted in their room colo- 
gions, and endeavoured to diſpoſe them to the religion 
and cuſtoms of the Samaritans. © The king of Aſſyria 
« commanded, ſaying, Carry thither one of the prieſts 


« dwell there, and let him teach them the manner of 
t the God of the land. Howbeit, every nation made gods 


| © of their own, and put them in the houſes of the high 


« places which the Samaritans had made, every nation in 
their cities wherein they dwelt.” So powerful was the 
influence of their former national religion and cuſtoms, 
that though they feared the Lord becauſe of his judg- 
ments, yet they ſtill ſerved their own former national 
graven images. Nebuchadnezzar too, the king of Ba- 
bylon, Dan. iii. 1. enforced the national religion by the 
ſevereſt penal laws, « Whoſoever falleth not down, and 
« worſhippeth the image, ſhall be caſt into the midft of a 
« burning kery furnace.” | . 


DraLism, or the belief of two ſupreme Divinities, 
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Good and Evil, or light and darkneſa, was the national 
faith of Perſia, which Xenophon, in the concluſion of the 
ſtory of Araſpus, thought it unreaſonable to deny. The 
Zend contained the ſacred books of the Perfians. Their 
facred fires, the emblem of the fun, and of light and 
good in general, and their temples were numerous. The 
Magi, or national prieſts, were divided into three claſſes, 
The temple of the Archimagus was richly endowed with 
lands; but the inferior prieſts depended on the offerings 
of the people. Mr. Hyde, chap. i. alleges, that there 
the national or orthodox Magi. | 


Every one who is at all acquaiated with the hiſtory 
of Greece and Rome, knows, that religion was altogether 
blended with the policy of the ſtate. The temples and 
ſtatues of the gods, which were without number, were 
_ erected at the public expence. Foreign gods were re- 
ceived and adopted by public decrees. Socrates ſuffered 
death for teaching doctrines contrary to thoſe of his 
country. Proviſion was made by law for the mainte- 
nance of the prieſts, and of the public ſacrifices. Reli- 
of courſe a conſiderable part of the hiſtory of theſe people. 
The authority of the prieſts was great, but it was not 
independent. At Rome the Tribunes of the Commons 
- could oblige them, however unwillingly, to perform thoſe 
facred offices which were connected with ftate operations. 
The right of election to the prieſthood, originally in the 
| Sacred College, was, in the year 650, transferred to the 


* 
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people, and reſtored and transferred repeatedly, till the 
office itſelf paſſed, in common with many other popular 
rights, into the hands of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors. 
Civil and ecclefiaſtical affairs were thus moſt intimately 
united in one common head. That the civil power 
ſometimes interfered in regulating eccleſiaſtical matters, 
even in the earlieſt times of the Roman republic, appears 
from Livy, lib. 4. cap. 30. where he ſtates, that in con- 
ſequence of an uncommonly dry ſeaſon, a peſtilence 
having invaded both cattle and men, the people became 
extremely anxious, and addicted to various new and fo- 
reign modes of facrificing and worſhip, till at laſt it was 
judged neceſſary that the Ediles ſhould interpoſe their au- 
thority, and order that no gods but thoſe of the Romans 
ſhould be worſhipped, nor in any other way than that 
appointed by the laws. A ſimilar religious zeal, and 
public reſtraint of it, happened about the time that Han- 
nibal invaded Italy, and took the city Tarentum. (Liv. 
lib. 25. 1.) ; v 


Tus Koran may be conſidered as both the religious 
creed, and civil code, of all the Mahometan tribes and 
nations, from the Atlantic to the Ganges. In Mahomet 
and his ſucceſſors, the regal and ſacerdotal qgffices were 
united. They were the ſupreme judges and interpreters 
of the Koran. They accommodated it to their various 
policy, and with it in the one hand, and the ſword in the 
other, they ſubjected a great part of mankind to their 
faith and empire. Innumerable volumes have been com- 
poſed to ſupply its defects, as they occurred with the pro- 
greſs of dominion, and in the adminiſtration of public 
and private juſtice. On the moſt reſpectable of theſe are 
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founded the deeiſions in all the courts of the Moſlems. 
In every country which acknowledges the authority of 
Mahomet, ſo intimate is the connection, ſo abſolute the 
dependence of the civil government on religion, that 
any change in the latter, muſt neceſſarily involve the ruin 


Tus Celtes is the common name given to moſt of tlie 
original inhabitants of Europe, who both preceded, and 
afterwards invaded and exterminated the Roman empire. 
Our knowledge of their government is chiefly derived 
from the Roman hiſtorians, Cæſar and Tacitus. From 
them it appears, that the Druids were both their prieſts 
and their judges in civil and criminal cauſes, and their 
judgment was final. If any private or public perſon ſub- 
mitted not to their ſentence, they interdifcted him from 
all religious privileges, which with them was a puniſh- 
ment the moſt dreadful. Every one abandoned him who 
was thus interdicted, and fled from him as peſtilential 


and dangerous. 


AnonG the Hindoos, who inhabit an extent of country 
nearly equal to all Europe, the prieſts and fovereigns are 
of different tribes or caſts, but the prieſts are ſuperior in 
rank. Their authority is ſupreme, and diffuſes the influ- 


* ence of religion over the general adminiſtration and con- 


duct of ſociety. * It extends not only to government and 
general order, but to meats and drinks, and private occu- 
pations. 


Ix China the Emperor is Sovereign Pontiff, prefides in 


All public acts of religion, and renders it generally ſub- 
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ſervient to the policy of the ſtate. The government is 
patriarchal, and, through every department of the ſtate, 
ſeems naturally and happily to unite religion with civil 
ſociety. 


Sm GeonGE STAUNTON, indeed, has faid, in a hte 
celebrated publication, * There is in China no ſtate reli- 
« gion. None is paid, preferred, or encouraged. The 
Emperor is of one faith; many of the Mandarins of 
_ « another; and the majority of the common people of a 
« third, which is that of Fo.” And afterwards—* No 
t legal tax is impoſed on the ſcore of religion,” 


ALL this may be granted, without making China an 


exception from the general doctrine, which I would eſta- 
bliſh. The advantage of a general legal tax will be after, 
wards conſidered: it is only neceſſary, at preſent, to ob- 
ſerve, that it is not abſolutely effential to an eftabliſhmenr. 


If the law, whether of conſuetude or of ſtatute, approves 


and enforces religion; and if the prince, and other officers 
of ſtate, exemplify it, regulate and direct it, and eſpecially 
if they ſhall render it conſtitutionally and uniformly fub- 
ſervient to the general intereſts of the ſtate, it is undoubt= 
edly a Religious Eſtabliſhment. It may be deſtitute of 
advantages which other religious eſtabliſhments enjoy; 
it may have other funds or means of maintenance, fuch 
as mortifications, or. confuetudinary perquiſites, and eſpe- 
cially among a people of long duration, which ſeldom or 


' rity of law: but ſtill it will anſwer the definition which 


- we have given in the introduction to this Efay, and 


will ſerve the important end of a Religious Eſtabliſhment. | 
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Neither is the general doctrine affected by the different 


creeds of the Emperor and Mandarins. No perſon tho- 


is a national eſtabliſhed religion: yet a flranger might 
fancy it otherwiſe, becauſe the ſyſtem of doctrine and 
worſhip vanes in different parts of the Britiſh empire; 
and it has ſometimes happened, that the king had one 
faith, ſome of the nobles another, — 
the yeople another. 


Bur this ſubjeQ we 

ment; there are facts and authorities, which we now pro- 

duce, to ſhew that religion always was, and is eſtabliſhed 
in China. | 


« ALMOsT from the beginning of the monarchy,” fays 
Duhalde, p. 641, „it was appointed that the Emperor, 
« ſoon after his exaltation, ſhould humble himſelf ſo far, 
« as to plough a few furrows, and that the produce of his 
« tillage ſhould be offered by bim in ſacrifice to Tyen.” , 


« TaaT Shang-ti, the fupreme Deity, is of infinite 

« underſtanding, that he ſo loveth virtue, that to offer 
him ſacrifice, it is not ſufficient for the Emperor, to 
« whom this function belongs, to join the prieſthood to 
« the royal dignity, but it is moreover neceſſary, that he 
« ſhould be either upright or penitent.” 


14. p. 642. Tas Emperors have always thought 
« themſelves obliged to obſerve the primitive rites, the 
« ſolemn functions of which belong to them alone, as 
© heads of the nation. Thus they are Emperors to go- 


— — — — 
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He preſents the ſacrifices on theſe occaſions, and offers up 
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« yern, Maſters to teach, and Prieſts to ſacrifice; to the 
« end that the Imperial Majeſty, humbling himſelf in 
« preſence of his court, by the ſacrifices which he offers 
« in name of the empire to the Maſter of the world, the 
t ſovereign authority of the Supreme Being may till 
« ſhine more reſplendent, and exalted above any equal.” — 
« To facrifice to the firſt Being of the univerſe, requires 
c no leſs than the moſt exalted perſon in the empire. It 
« is neceſſary that he ſhould deſcend from his throne, and 
« humble himſelf in preſence of Shang-ti, that he might 
« thus UT ere e of Tens <5 ths gorge, 
* and cauſe their vows to aſcend hither.” 


Tu empire becoming elective, the choice fell only 
upon ſuch as performed the duties of religion with the 
« preateſt veneration.” 


Tux Abbe Grofier, in his Hiſtory of China, conſiders 
the government, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, of China, as 
purely patriarchal. The Emperor is the ſupreme head 
of church and ſtate. He preſides in all the great religious 
feſtivals, fome of which are annual, and others occaſional. 


prayers to the Deity in his own name, and in name of 
the people. For example, in the ceremony of his hold- 
ing the plough, the feſtival is preceded by a facrifice, 
which the Emperor offers up to Shang-ti; after which he 
and his attendants prepare themſelves by three days faſt- 
ing and continence. The Shang-ti is afterwards invoked 
by the Emperor, who facrifices under the title of Sove- 
reign Pontiff, and prays for an abundant harveſt in favour 
of his people, He then proceeds to the field and the 
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plough, attended by the chief perſons of his court. Vol. 
II. | F 


Bur leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that ſome eccleſiaſtical 
revolution had taken place betwixzt the time of theſe 
writers, and the period of the late ſplendid. Britiſh Em- 
baſſy to China, I am fortunately enabled to add the ac- 
count of a ſtill later Embaſſy of the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company, in the years 1794-5, from the journal of Andre 
Everard Van Braam, juſt publiſhed. Vol. I. p. 256, he 
fays, © Shortly after came one of our, court conductors, 
« to acquaint the ambaſſador and me, that we are to re- 
« pair to the palace to-morrow morning, at three o'clock, 
« in order to be preſent when his Majeſty ſets off for the 
« temple to offer his annual tribute to the Almighty, in 
« quality of Sovereign Sacrificer of the empire.” 


P. 258. « At half paſt ſeven the Emperor arrived in 
« his habit of Sovereign Sacrificer.” 


P. 259. „In this ceremony the Emperor has ſome re- 
« ſemblance to the High Prieſt of the Jews, who entered 
« once a year, drefſed with the greateſt magnificence, into 
« the Holy of Holies, there to offer an expiatory ſacriſice, 
in the name of the whole Hebrew nation.” 


AGAIN, vol. II. p. 8. having deſcribed the elegant car- 
riage preſented by Lord Macartney to the Emperor, he 
contraſts with it a © waggon which he ſaw ſtanding by it 
with four wheels, of equal height, very clumſy, painted 
green all over, and which is uſed at the annual ceremony, 
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when the Emperor pays a ſolemn homage to agriculture 
in the Temple of the earth.” 


From theſe facts and authorities, it appears, that the 
conſtitution of the Chineſe church, is patriarchal; that 
the Emperor is the High Prieſt; that though he be a 
Tartar himſelf, he conforms to the national religion, ob- 
ſerves its feſtivals, performs its rites, and worſhips not only 
in his own name, but in the name of the people. Hence, 
from whatever funds the church, the clergy, the temples 
and facrifices are maintained, and the expence of all theſe 
muſt be very great, we cannot but conclude that there is a 
Religious Eſtabliſhment in China. 
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SECTION LE 


Of Eftabliſhments of Chriſtianity. 


Tacx is no form of church government preſcribed in 
the New Teſtament. Any thing relative to it in the Old 
Teſtament being applicable to the Jewiſh Theocracy only, 
was not intended, and muſt not be wreſted to regulate 
any human government. Jeſus Chriſt wiſely and merci- 
fully ordained nothing on this ſubject. Having ſanctioned 
the general principle, that government and order are ne- 
ceſſary, and aſſerted his own ſupreme dominion, he left 
the appointment of ſubordinate conſtitutions and laws, 
to the ordinary exerciſe of human wiſdom, 


Tas leading principle, in the order of the Chriſ- 
tian Church, is, « One is your Maſter, even Chriſt.” 
The next is, that he diſclaims any interference with hu- 
man policy and government: « My kingdom is not of 
« this world.” He admits that men, being the ſubjects 
of both Divine and human government, are bound equally 
to perform the duties of both theſe relations: Render 
« to Cæſar the things which are Czfar's, and to God the 
« things which are God's.” He exemplified theſe duties. 
He performed a miracle to pay a tax, even when it ſeemed 
doubtful whether he was liable to it: « Notwithſtanding, 
« leſt we ſhould offend them, go thou to the ſea, and caft 
an hook, and take up the fiſh that firſt cometh up: and 
« when thou haſt opened his mouth, thou ſhalt find a 
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« picce of money; that take, and give unto them for me 
« and for thee.” 


He preſcribes ſome general rules of diſcipline and order 
for his church: ſuggeſts that his ſervants muſt exerciſe 
their beſt judgment, accompanied with prayer, in deviſing 
and adminiſtering ſuitable laws; and promiſes his coun- 
tenance and providential aid: * Whatſoever ye ſhall bind 
« on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven.” 


Tus appointment and office of the teachers whom he 
ordained were extraordinary: they were inveſted with an 
authority, and with gifts and powers, not intended nor 
neceſſary to be continued always in the church. Their 
names ſignify the occaſion or nature of their office. As 
diſciples they were taught, as apoſtles they were ſent by 
him. S 


ASSURING them of his grace and preſence, he gave the 
general commiſhon to them, to preach the goſpel to all 
nations, plainly implying too, to all generations: „Go 
« and teach all nations, baptizing them, &c. and lo I am 
« with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Hence the apoſtles rightly underſtood, that they were to 
ordain teachers in every church, and theſe again their ſuc- 
ceſſors, in every age. Accordingly they repreſent him, 
« when he aſcended up on high, as having given ſome 
« apoſtles, ſome prophets, ſome evangeliſts, and fome 
« paſtors and teachers.” But when we attempt to diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe, and other different names, as denoting 
ſeveral offices, we are forced either to be of many various 
opinions, or to acknowledge our ignorance of their dif- 
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ference, and conclude that they were not intended to be 
exactly imitated. Some of the apoſtles are alſo named 
elders. Paul, writing to Titus, uſes the words biſhop 
and elder as ſynonimous. Evangeliſts wrote the life of 
Chriſt, and probably continued to narrate the ſimple facts 
in the hiſtory of the goſpel, wherever they went. Pro- 
phets expounded doctrines, and foretold future events. 
Teachers, or doctors, inſtructed and perſuaded. Dea- 
cons performed manual fervices about the church, and 
adminiſtered its alms to the poor. 


Bur none of theſe was altogether diſtinct from the reſt. 
Matthew was an apoſtle and an evangeliſt; Stephen was 
a deacon, a teacher, and a prophet. The elders that 
« are among you I exhort,” ſays Peter, © who alſo am 
« an elder.” The concluſion on the whole is, that unleſs 
it be the general principle, that there ſhall be always mi- 
niſters ordained ſucceſſively in the church, and that all 
things relative to it and to them, ſhall « be done decently 
« and in order,” there is no particular eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution or policy preſcribed by Jeſus nor his apoſtles: 
It is left to ariſe out of the times, occurrences, and cir- 
cumſtances of the various countries where the goſpel 
ſhall be preached. 


Hap it been otherwiſe, had any preciſe form of church 
government been ordained, it muſt have impeded the 
ſucceſs, or altogether, humanly ſpeaking, obſtructed the 
propagation of the goſpel. Judging from facts, no one 
form of government will ſuit all times, all fituatians, all 
national tempers and characters. But whether the civil 
conſtitution hath derived its peculiar form from accident, 
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from expediency, or from neceſſity, it is certain there will 
and ought to be a general reſemblance to it in the ecclefiaſti- 
cal conſtitution. Anything very different or oppoſite in this 
reſpect, muſt ſoon aſſimilate by mutual accommodation, 
or produce perpetual jealouſy and diſcord. Congrega- 
tional Independence, or individual unaſſociated churches, 

over any extent of country, among a ſettled people, from 

the common principles of human nature and of ſociety, 

as will afterwards be ſhewn, ſeems mere ſpeculation, and 

cannot practically exiſt. Civil democracy and preſbytery 
are perhaps as incompatible as eccleſiaſtical democracy 

and monarchy, Mixed forms of church will moſt readily 

aſſociate with mixed forms of ſtate policy. Like minds, 

manners and forms, will moſt eafily accommodate and 

unite; and without ſome accommodation, no church can 
expect even to be tolerated: For whatever religious men 
may think, worldly and political men, of whom hitherta 
the number has been always the greateſt and moſt power- 
ful, are always diſpoſed to aſſign the ſecond place only 
t religion and the church. 


ACcoMMODATING to this idea, however prepoſterous at 
firſt view it may ſeem, Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles 
readily ſubmitted themſelves to the civil government. It 
is an idea which happily relieves the church from politi- 
cal cares and labours, for which it is not deſtined, and 
which indeed would interfere with the ſpirit and end of 
religion. Therefore the goſpel diſclaims interference with 


civil government, and ſubmits to be ſubſervient to the 
good order of ſociety, to promote and maintain due ſub- 
ordination, without aſſuming any poſitive direction of 
civil policy or ad miniſtration. It only will not ſubmit to 
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be filent: it will rather endure perſecution than not be 
preached. When the authority of earthly rulers com- 
manded the apoſtles not to preach, they replied, « Whe- 
« ther it be right in the fight of God to hearken unto 
« you more than unto God, judge ye.” Yet if oppoſi- 
tion ſeems inſurmountable; it perſecution riſes to vio- 
lence; or if perſeverance might produce evil rather than 
good, prudence, meekneſs and forbearance, muſt be ex- 
ereiſed. In ſuch a caſe the apoſtles yielded quietly to 
what ſeemed the will of God, and went cheerfully to 
another country or to another city. 


Taxi doctrine on this ſubject is entirely correſpondent 
with their practice: „ They were wiſe as ſerpents, 
« harmleſs as doves.” They ſtudied to give no offence, 
that the miniſtry might not be blamed. | 


Paul. ſpake with reſpect both of, and to kings and 
governors, Even in his appeal to Czfar there is a ſub- 
ſtantial acknowledgment of, and ſubmiſſion to legal 
form, authority and order. His doctrine and Peter's, 
though writing in diſtant countrics, and on different oc- 
caſions, are the ſame. Peter wrot: to Jews and Chriſtians 
diſperſed over Afia—* Submit yourſelves to every ordi- 
« nance of man for the Lord's ſake, whether it be to the 
t king as ſupreme, or unto governors.” Paul wrote to 


the people of Rome - Let every ſoul be ſubje unto the 


* higher powers. For there is no power but of God: 
te the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoſoever 
« therefore reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of 
* God; and they that reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves 
| damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
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« but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
« power? do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have 
« praiſe of the ſame. For he is the miniſter of God to 
© thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
« afraid; for he beareth not the ſword in vain; for he is 
« the miniſter of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
« upon him that doth evil. Wherefore ye muſt needs 
be ſubject, not only for wrath, but alſo for conſcience 
« fake. For, for this cauſe pay you tribute alfo; for they 
« are God's miniſters, attending continually upon this 
t very thing. Render therefore to all their dues; tribute 
© to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear 
æ to whom fear, honour to whom honour,” &c. 


_ ResvEcT prepares the human mind, and diſpoſes it to 
attachment and confidence. Reſpect, attachment, and 
confidence, gradually produce reciprocal diſpoſitions in 
thoſe, whether individuals or public bodies, to whom they 
are directed. Such is a natural and ſolid foundation for 
alliance between church and ſtate. Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles taught the church to reſpect and obey the ſtate. 
The ſtate feels this grateful and uſeful. It is liable to 
corruption, and hath been frequently abuſed: The church 
hath ſometimes uſurped the dominion, which ſhe profeſſed 
to ſupport and to truſt: At other times, the ſtate has 
debaſed religion, and converted it into a mere tool of 
policy. But the moſt natural and intereſting relations 
and privileges; every thing valuable and precious, is thus 
hable to abuſe; yet their real importance is not on that 
account diminiſhed, nor is their uſe therefore to be re- 
jected. ; 


2 

From the manner in which Chriſtianĩty was introdu- 
ced into the world, we cannot expect any intimate con- 
nection with it and the civil government. Its nature and 
and defign were purely ſpiritual and moral; to regenerate 
the principles, to reform the manners, to promote the 
righteouſneſs, and to ſecure the happineſs of men. It 
was of courſe oppoſed to former principles and practices, 
to all that was diforderly and wicked, to all the means of 
human debaſement and wretchedneſs. Ancient philoſo- 
phy and ſuperſtition, therefore, ancient cuſtoms and pre- 
judices, vice and folly, in every form and in every quar- 
ter; philoſophers, magiſtrates, prieſts and people, every 
where, ſet themſelves againſt its propagation and ſucceſs. 
The firſt Chriſtians, therefore, were not cheriſhed and 
protected, but hated and perſecuted. The firſt churches 
with a moſt jealous eye, and occaſionally were diffolved 
eee ben eee and their 
friendſhip was deſpiſed. 


MEanTIME Chriſtians affociated themſelves together: 
Their common principles and hopes, zeal and ſufferings, 
united them. They were united eſpecially by that Chriſ- 


tian love, which is the inſpiration and glory of the goſpel 


of Chriſt, by their common intereſt and danger, and by 
thoſe occaſions and emergencies which ſuggeſted the ex- 
pediency of joint conſultation. Their perſecution and 
diſperſion generally contributed to the propagation of 
Chriſtianity: wherever they came they preached the 
goſpel, and numbers were daily added to the church. 
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New aſſociations, or churches, by theſe means, were 
formed in every quarter. The ſame religious and moral 
them all. Caſes of general concern or difficulty, were 
ſubmitted to the repreſentatives of the whole Chriſtian 
church; and the decrees of theſe repreſentatives, as at Je- 
ruſalem, (Acts xv.) were received as binding laws. Their 
increaſe, their union, and influence, were gradually felt 
and reſpected over all the Roman empire. At laſt they 
overcame all oppoſition: the ſtate offered its alliance; 
and, in little more than three hundred years, Chriſtianity 
became the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire. 


Tux hiſtory from that period downwards, for at leaſt a 
thouſand years, is an argument, not againſt the civil 
Eſtabliſhment of Religion, but againſt the invaſion of the 
civil by the eecleſiaſtical power. As the Roman empire 
declined, the papal power aroſe: the decay of literature 
increaſed the influence of ſuperſtition : the aggrandiſe- 
ment of the church, by theſe means, was the oppreſhon 
of Europe. Under this oppreſſion, the energy of the hu- 
man mind ſeemed relaxed, almoſt beyond recovery. Its 
extreme depreſhon and imbecility, however, ſerved only 
to ſhow, that there is a point of vibration which human 
affairs are permitted by Providence to reach, whence by 
various concurring cauſes, and theſe ſometimes ariſing 
from the very circuinſtances of extremity, - they are 

made to return to vigour and profperity. 


Tre arrogance and tyranny of the papal power 
counteracted their own purpoſe: the minds of men, gal- 
led by the fetters of ſuperitition, became indignant: 
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rays of light pierced the thick dark cloud: literature, li- 
berty, true religion, all began to feel their native life 
and power, and combined to aſſert the freedom and dig- 
nity of the human mind, and the ſupremacy of Divine 
Revelation. 


A eonſiderable part of Europe thus revived, proteſted 
againſt the papal dominion, and attempted a general Re- 
formation. They reformed their creed, their eccleſiaſtical, 
and, in. ſome meaſure, their civil and political conſtitu- 
tions: but all of them formed ſome alliance between reli- 
gion and the ſtate. 


Tarr alliance was formed during great religious and 
political ſtruggles and convulſions. Religious men were 
zealous to rid themſelves of eccleſiaſtical bondage: worldly 
men were not only prompted by avarice to ſeize eceleſiaſ- 
tical property, but by ambition to increaſe their own po- 
litical influence, and by patriotiſm to give weight and ſta- 
bility to both church and ſtate. Theſe principles, ap- 
parently oppolite, united in this cafe, not only to aſſert 
the civil and religious liberties of men, but to maintain 
and defend them. They deviſed modes of government 
according to their comparative preponderancy; according 
to their ſuperior love of themſelves, of their country, or 
of religion; according to the degree of influence poſſeſſed 
by the prince, the nobles, the clergy, or the people; and 
according to their degree of attachment to the former 
cuſtoms and prejudices of their reſpective countries. In 
this they all agreed to incorporate the religious with the 
civil government. All of them may have ſome imper- 
fection attendiag them; for what is there in human af- 
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fairs that is perfect? They generally bear the impreſſions 
of the times in which they were formed and compacted: 
of ambition in the prince; of antipathies and violence in 
the people; of pride and avarice in the nobles; or of faſ- 
tidiouſneſs and exceſſive zeal in the clergy. Such con- 
{titutions, like the works of native genius, compoſed in 
the moment of inſpiration and ardour, muſt not be thrown 
aſide on account of ſome blemiſhes which may be attached 
to them, but by favourable opportunities, and patient 
deliberation, will be improved, and carricd, as far as hu- 
manity will admit, to perfection. It is unneceſſary here 
to enlarge on the origin and progreſs of our admirable, 
united, civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; on the provi- 
dential occurrences, and remarkable events, by which it 
has ſo often been favoured, and advanced to its preſent 
maturity. It is the growth of ages, foſtered by the Di- 
vine care and providence, watched night and day by our 
fathers, and watered by their blood. Can it but be dear 
to us! Its fruits are ſweet to our taſte; and at this mo- 
ment we may hope and ſay, „ its leaves are for the heal- 
« ing of the nations.” © With reſpect to ourſelves in 
« this iſland,” ſays Mr. Burke, « we do not conſider our 
« Church Eſtabliſhment as convenient, but as eſſential to 
« the ſtate; not as a thing heterogeneous and ſeparate, 


« ſomething added for an accommodation, which we may 
c either keep or lay aſide, according to temporary ideas 
« of convenience; we conſider it as the foundation of our 
« whole conſtitution, with which, and with every part 
« of which, it holds an indiſſoluble union: Church and 


2, 


« State are ideas infeparable in the minds of Britons. 
On the French Revolution. | 
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SECTION III. 


Of Religious Eftabliſhments in America. 


I « South America the Eſtabliſhments are generally Ro- 
man Catholic; and this is all that need be ſaid of that ex- 
tenſive and populous country. 


Tus ſubject of the preſent inquiry is the ſtate of the 
Chriſtian church relative to the civil government in North 
America. It deſerves the more attention, that it is per- 
haps the firſt great experiment which men have ever 
tried, whether the want of a National Eſtabliſhment of 
Religion, be an advantage or not to civil fociety? It has 
been the ſubject of much philoſophical attention, and of 
general anxiety. It has endured a trial now of twenty 
years, and ſome opinion may be formed, though no cer- 
tain concluſion can be drawn. 


Bor as the real ſtate of eccleſiaſtical policy in North 
America is not generally known, it will be proper to take 
a view, firſt, of the relation in which it ſtands with re- 
ſpect to the United States; and, ſecondly, with reſpect 
to each of the States, as expreſſed in their ſeveral conſti- 
tutions. The firſt of theſe is thus expreſſed: In the plan 
of a new conſtitution of the United States of America, 
agreed upon at a Convention held at New York, Sept. 17, 
1787, Article VI. « The Senators and Repreſentatives 
« before mentioned, and the Members of the ſeveral State 
« Legiſlatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
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ic both of the United States and of the ſeveral States, 
&« ſhall be bound by oath or afhrmation to ſupport this 
« conſtitution; but no religious teſt ſhall ever be required 
« as a qualification to any oihce or public truſt under the 


United States.” I find nothing elſe in the laws of the. 


United States relative to religion. 

From a copy of the particular conſtitutions of the ſeve- 
ral ſtates, publiſhed by authority, the greater part of the 
following extracts have been taken, and the reſt from 
Morſe's American Geography, re-publiſhed at Edinburgh, 
1795, a work of deſerved reſpectability. 


Firſt. The State of NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


No notice is taken of religion in its conſtitution; but 
Mr. Morſe ſays, „The churches in Newhampſhire are 
« principally for Congregationaliſts; ſome for Preſbyte- 
« rians and Baptiſts, and one for Epiſcopalians. Miniſters 
« contract with their pariſhes for their ſupport. No pa- 
&« riſh is obliged to have a miniſter; but if they make a 
t contract with one, they are obliged by law to fulfil it. 
« Liberty is ever given to an individual of a pariſh to 


change their denomination, and, in that caſe, they are 


« liberated from their part of the pariſh contract,” 


Second. MASSACHUSSETS. 


d AUTHORISE and require the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, 
« &c. to make ſuitable proviſion, at their own expence, 
et for the inſtitution of the public worſhip of God, 
« and for the ſupport and maintenance of public Pro- 
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« teſtant teachers of piety, religion, and morality, in all 
cc caſes where ſuch proviſion ſhall not be made volunta- 


« rily.” Their teſt “ I A. B. do declare, that I believe 
te the Chriſtian religior, and have a firm perſuaſion of its 
« truth.” —Conflitution. 


Mx. Morse adds, that the Legiſlature requires the 
attendance of the ſubject on public worſhip. He gives 
the following ſtate: | 


Congregationaliſts = 400 Churches. 
Baptiſts, - - - 84 
Epiſcopalians, = — 16 
Friends or Quakers, 3 
Preſbyterians, 8 
Univerſaliſts, - 8 


Total, 515 


Ix the province of Main, which ſtill forms a part of 
the State of Maſſachuſſets, the people are moderate. Cal- 
viniſts, chiefly Congregationaliſts. In 1785 they had 
ſeventy-two religious afſemblies, and thirty-four miniſters 
only to ſupply them. 


Third. RHODE-ISLAND. 


Tais State retains the ſame conſtitution as was granted 
to it by Charles II. in which the people are ſaid © to pro- 
c feſs the true Chriſtian faith, and not to be bound to 
conform to the public exerciſe of religion, according to 
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« the Church of England.” * All men, profeſſing faith 
in one Supreme Being, are equally protected by the 
« laws, and no particular fect can claim pre-eminence.” 
Conflitution. 


« THEY pay no taxes for the ſupport of eccleſiaſtics of 
« any denomination; and a pecuharity diſtinguiſhes this 
« ſtate from every other proteſtant country in the known 
« world; no contract formed by the miniſter with his peo- 
« ple for his falary, is valid in law.” Morſe. 


Fourth. CONNECTICUT. 


No nc:ice is taken of religion in the conſtitution of 
this State. 


« THE bulk of the people are Congregationaliſts. The 
« Epiſcopalian churches are reſpectable, and are under 
« the ſuperintendance of a Biſhop. And in 1784 there 
« were twenty-nine congregations of Baptiſts.” Morſe. 


Fifth. NEW-YORK. 


Ta conſtitution of this State, provides ce for the free 
« exerciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and wor- 
&« ſhip, without diſcrimination or preference within the 
« State, for all mankind; provided that the liberty of 

tc conſcience, hereby granted, ſhall not be fo conſtrued, 
sas to excuſe acts of licentiouſneſs, or juſtify practices 
« inconſiſtent with the peace and ſafety of the State.” 
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« THERE are in this State 87 Preſbyterian Congregations. 


66 Dutch Reformed do. 
30 Baptiſts. 
26 Epiſcopalians. 
20 Quakers. 
12 German Lutherans. 
2 Moravians. 
: Methodiſt. 
1 Roman Catholic. 
'r Jews. 


246 Total. 


« In April 1784, the Legiſlature of this State paſſed 
« an act, enabling all religious denominations to appoint 
« Truſtees, not leſs than three, or more than nine, who 
« ſhall be a body corporate, for the purpoſe of taking 
« care of the temporalities of their reſpective congrega- 


« tions, and for the other purpoſes therein mentioned. The 


« Dutch and Epiſcopal churches have large eſtates be- 
« longing to them, confirmed by charter. The miniſters 
&« of the other denominations are ſupported by contribu- 


« tions, ſubſcriptions, and pew or ſeat-rents.” Morſe. 


Sixth, NEW JERSEY. 


« THERE ſhall be no eſtabliſhment of any one religious 
« ſect in this province, in preference to another. And 
no proteſtant inhabitants of this colony ſhall be denied 
« the enjoyment of any civil right, merely on account of 
« his religious principles; but all perſons profeſſing a be- 


lief in the faith of any proteſtant ſet, who ſhall demean 
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« themſelves peaceably, under the government as hereby 


« eſtabliſhed, ſhall be capable of being elected into any 
t office of profit or truſt.” Conſlſit. 


« Fox fifty Preſbyterian congregations in this State, there 
« are at preſent about twenty-five miniſters. There are 
« upwards of forty congregations of Quakers, thirty of 
« Bapriſts, twenty-five of Epiſcopalians, twenty-eight of 
« Dutch Reformed, beſides a few Moravians and Metho- 
« difts.” Morſe. 


Seventh. PENSYLVANIA. 


« No man can be compelled to erect or ſupport any 
« place of worſhip, or maintain any miniſtry, contrary to, 
« or againſt his own free will and conſent. Nor can any 
« man, who acknowledges the being of a God, be juſtly 
« deprived or abridged of any civil right as a citizen, on 


« account of his religious ſentiments, or peculiar mode of 


« religious worſhip.” And “ each member, before he 
« takes his feat in the Houſe of Repreſentatives, ſhall 
% make and ſubſcribe the following declaration, viz. I 
« do belicve in one God, the creator and governor of 
« the univerſe, the rewarder of the good, and the puniſher 
« of the wicked: and I do acknowledge the fcriptures of 
« the Old and New Teſtament to be given by Divine in- 
« ſpiration. And no further, or other religious teſt, 
« ſhall ever hereafter be required of any civil officer or 
« magiſtrate in this ſtate. And all religious ſocieties or 
« bodies of men, heretofore united, or incorporated for 
& the advancement of religion and learning, or for other 
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« pious and charitable purpoſes, ſhall be 2 and 


« protected.“ Confiit. 


« THE Quakers are moſt numerous in this ſtate. Next 
« to them the Preſbyterians, Epiſcopalians, and Germans 
« of various denominations.” Morſe. 


Eighth. DELAWARE. 


« Every perſon who ſhall be choſen a member of either 
« Houſe, or appointed to any office or place of truſt, be- 
« fore taking his ſeat, or entering on the execution of his 
« office, ſhall take the following oath, or affirmation, if 
t conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous of taking an oath, viz. I 
« A. B. do profeſs faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus 
« Chrift his only Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, one God, 
« bleſſed for evermore: And I do acknowledge the holy 
« Scriptures Amn 
« by Divine inſpiration.” There ſhall be no eſtabliſh- 
nme ET 10s ES Fore 
«© to another.” Conflit. 


THERE are in this State 21 Preſbyterian Churches. 


7 Epiſcopal do. 
6 Baptiſt do. 
4 Quakers do. 
1 Swediſh do. 


Some Methodiſts. 


ALL theſe denominations have free toleration by the 
conſtitution, and live together in harmony. Morſe. 
ts 
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Ninth. MARYLAND. 


« LvzRy perſon appointed to any office of truſt or 
« profit, ſhall, before he enters on it, ſubſcribe a decla- 
c ration of his belief in the Chriſtian religion. All per- 
« ſons profeſſing it, are equally entitled to protection in 
te their religious liberty. The Legiſlature may levy a 
« tax for the maintenance of religion.” Conftit. 


Taz Roman Catholics, who were the firſt ſettlers in 
Maryland, are the moſt numerous religious fect. There 
are alſo Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, &c. &c. In Bal- 
timore, one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of America, 
the largeſt though not the capital of this State, there are 
near 11,000 inhabitants; but not more than one in five 
of theſe attend public worſhip of any kind. Morſe. 


Tenth. VIRGINIA. 


Ix 1785, the Aſſembly enaCted, “ that no man ſhould 
« be compelled to ſupport any religious worſhip, place, 
« or miniſter whatſoever; nor be enforced, reſtrained, mo- 
« leſted, or burdened, in his body or goods, nor other- 
« wiſe ſuffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; 
« but that all men ſhould be free to profeſs, and by ar- 
« gument to maintain their opinions, in matters of reli- 
gion; and that the fame ſhould in nowiſe diminiſh, 
« enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” Morſe, 
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Eleventh. NORTH CAROLINA. 


« THAT no perſon, who ſhall deny the being of God, 
« or the truth of the proteſtant religion, or the Divine 
« authority, either of the Old or New Teſtament, or who 
« ſhall hold religious principles incompatible with the 
« freedom and ſafety of the State, ſhall be capable of 
« holding any office, or place of truſt or profit, in the 
« civil department within this State.” — That there ſhall 
c be no eſtabliſhment of any one religious church or de- 
« nomination in this State, in preference'to any other.” 
Cenftit. 


Tus inhabitants of Wilm ington, Newbern, Edenton, 
and Halifax diſtricts, making about three-fifths of the 
State, once profeſſed themſelves of the Epiſcopal church. 
Since the war, there may be one or two of the original 
clergy remaining, but at preſent they have no particular 
ſeem now to be making the experiment, whether Chriſ- 
tianity can exiſt long in a country, where there is no vi- 


ſible Chriſtian church. Thirteen years experience has 


proved, that it probably cannot; for there is very little 


external appearance of religion among the people in ge- 


Twelfth. SOUTH CAROLINA. 


« THE Chriſtian Proteſtant Religion ſhall be deemed, 
and is hereby conſtituted and declared to be the Bla- 
« bliſhed Religion of this State. — 4 The incorporated 
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« ſocieties of the church of England ſhall fo continue, 
« and enjoy the religious property now in their poſſeſ- 
« fon. And encouragement is offered to other focie- 
« ties to form themſelves into ſimilar corporations.” 


Tus people of this State, by the conſtitution, are to 
enjoy the right of electing their own paſtors or clergy; 
and what is peculiar to this State, the miniſter, when 
choſen, is required by the conſtitution to ſubſcribe the fol- 
lowing declaration, viz. « That he is determined, by God's 
grace, out of the holy Scriptures, to inſtruct the people 
committed to his charge, and to teach nothing (as required 
of neceſſity to eternal ſalvation) but that which he ſhall / 
be perſuaded may be concluded and proved from the 
ſcripture. The people are required to attend public wor- 
ſhip.” Cosi: 


Thirteenth, GEORGIA. 


«THE Repreſentatives of the Houle of Anh Gal 
« be of the Proteſtant Religion.“ All perſons what- 
« ever ſhall have the free exerciſe of their religion, pro- 
« vided it be not repugnant to the peace and ſafety of 
« the State.” Comſit. | 


Tux greater part of this State is not ſupplied by mi- 
niſters of any denomination. Morſe. | 
Fourteenth, VERMONT a 


« ExcH member of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, be- 
« fore he takes his feat, mult declare his belief in one 
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« God, in future rewards and puniſhments, and in the 
„ Divinity of the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
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« ment, and muſt profeſs the Proteſtant R 
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"From the preceding account of the particular conſti- 
tation of the ſeveral States, in reſpect of religion, it ap- 
pears, h 


Finsr, That the convention of the United States, Sept. 
17, 1787, muſt have found it difficult or impoſſible, how- 
ever deſirous they might otherwiſe have been, to have 
enacted any thing in favour of religion, that ſhould have 
ſuited all the States; and a religious teſt muſt have been 
incompatible with ſeveral of their conſtitutions. Hence 
they ſimply dechre, That all public officers ſhall be bound 
by oath, or afhrmation: but that no religious teſt ſhall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
truſt under the United States, 


SECONDLY, The United States being a confederation, 
formed for the purpoſe of external policy and protection, 
rather than of internal economy and regulation, the na- 
ture of religion, and the proviſion ſuitable for its mainte- 
nance, is not in the firſt inſtance the proper ſubject of 
its attention; and no inference for or againſt religion 
ought to be drawn on this account from its conduct, in 
fo early a period eſpecially, of its hiſtory. 


Tr1RDLY, North America does not appear, from this 
inquiry, to be an abſolute exception from the general 
doctrine founded on hiſtory, That no people have exiſted, 
or are likely to exiſt long, without a Religious Eſtabliſh- 
ment. By the preceding table there are, out of fourteen 
States, but four who have no religious creed or public 
legal faith; and but ſeven who have no proviſion for the 
maintenance of the miniſters of religion: five States for- 
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mally uſe teſts; and two States ſeem to want nothing eſ- 
ſential to a full Eſtabliſhment of Religion. The greater 
number, indeed, of the States, may be included within 
the definition of a Religious Eſtablifl hain ds hn 


| FounraLy. It remains to obſerve, the conſequences 
of the want of a full and univerſal Eftabliſhment, on the 
morals and good order of the people. The experiment is 
not yet of ſufficient duration to demonſtrate the abſolute 
neceſſity of it; but the probable iſſue is becoming every 
year more apparent. Mr. Morſe, the able and judicious 
evils, in moſt of the States, ariſing from the want of Eſta- 
bliſhed Religion. Every intelligent obſerver, on return- 
ing from America, remarks the ſame thing. Their teſti- 
mony is corroborated by letters. A gentleman of conſi- 
derable literature and rank in America, writes as follows, 
June 1798, and his facts may be depended on: 


lx conſequence of the want of a Religious Eſtabliſh- 
blance of religion decays rapidly. "The congregations are 
feweſt, where the population is greateſt, and are not likely 
to increaſe. Many Preſbyterian miniſters have been dif- 
miſſed by their congregations, without any complaint, 
either againſt their life or doctrine. There are only 
three Preſbyterian congregations in Philadelphia, all which 
been endeavouring, for theſe thirty years paſt, to erect a 
fourth congregation, but have not yet been ſucceſsful. 
As there is no profeſſor of divinity in any of the ſemina- 
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ries of this country, ſtudents put themſelves under the 
care of any miniſter that they chooſe. Every miniſter 
in the country, is alſo a farmer, and has more dependence 
on his farm than on his ſtipend, for his ſubſiſtence. For 
although congregations in the country, ſubſcribe at an 
average for about ninety pounds ſterling a year, for their 
minilter, yet ſubſcribing and paying are two very different 
things in this country. No law can oblige the ſubſcribers 
to pay their ſubſcriptions, as they ſometimes aſk time, 
and when that is expired, they plead the ſtatute of limi- 
tations. A country miniſter, therefore, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is obliged to work at the plough and waggon, 
like another farmer; for ſervants do little work in this 
country, and moſt of them can only ſpare two hours, on 
Saturday's afternoon, to prepare their ſermons, and to 
inſtruct their ſtudents in divinity. 


« Tas regular meetings of preſbytery are in the ſpring 
and fall, like your ſynods. I have juſt now before me 
the liſt of our ſynods, preſbyteries, licentiates, vacan- 
cies, and congregations, as publiſhed by our General 
Afﬀembly this year (1798), the numbers of which, I 
communicate to you, with this obſervation, that as no 
commiſſioners appeared from five preſbyteries, the liſts of 
_ theſe are copied from laſt year. The preſbyterian church 
in America is divided into four ſynods, viz. New York, 
Philadelphia, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 
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THE SYNOD OF NEW TORX. 5 
Preſbyteries 
1. Ducheſs 
2. Long Iſland 15 15 | 3 | 3 
3- New York 23 19 | 4 | 
4. New Brunſwick | 32 p39 | 17 | 3 2 
5. Albany 1 13 | 18 | 2 
Total | 115 | 72 | 49 | 5 6 ] 


THE SYNOD Or PHILADELPHIA. 


| | - 

1. Philadelphia I 14 4 2 I 

I 0 —̃ — — 
2. Newcaſtle 20 13 10 6 3 | 
3. Baltimore 13 1 5 1 
4. Carlile 
5. Lewis 
6. Huntington 


Total 
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THE SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


Preſby teries. 


1. Redſtone 
8 Ohio 

3 Hanover 
4. Lexington 


5. Wincheſter 


Total 1 


1 — 


| | = 
Congreg. | Miniſt. [Vacancies Licent. 5 
5 1 $7 charge. | 
21 8 13 | 1 
36 E 
I 
| 9 Xo report Noreport 1 
3 
36 | 41 | 19 | 0 


THE SYNOD OF THE CAROLIN AS. 


Preſbyteries. 


1. Orange 


2 


. Abingdon 


2 


4. Concord 
5. Hopewell 
6. Union 


7. Tranſylvania 


Total 


Total Four Synods 


. South Carolina 


= 


i ans — = 
9 2 3 
* 16 n | WW 
| 4 pos report mo: N 
| 21 14 7 5 2 

10 4 6 I 
| 3 6 beo report No report I 
I = 5 No report No report 
18 136 1-9 5 
209 _ 247 _ 132 | 26 | 32 | 
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« THERE are many inſtances of ſuppreſſion of congre- 
cations from parſimony and indifference; and ſome of 
the vacancies proceed from the ſame cauſe. I know one 
congregation that has been vacant forty-five, and another 
forty-ſeven years, yet both theſe are abundantly able to 
ſupport a miniſter, and one of them has a fund that yields 
two hundred pounds ſterling of yearly intereſt. There 
are no inſtances of public worſhip being reſtored, after 
being laid aſide. Many large tracts of country have no 
worſhip of any kind. In many places there are few chil- 
dren that have been baptized, and even among the Epiſ- 
copals, in the ſouthern ſtates, this ordinance begins to be 
laid afide. The ſtate of Vermont is divided into town- 
ſhips of ſix miles ſquare each, in the midſt of which are 
two farms left vacant, one for the firſt miniſter that ſhall 
be ſettled there, and his heirs, and the other to ſaid mi- 
niſter and ſucceſſors in office. A proportion of grain is 
aſſeſſed on each farm for the maintenance of the miniſter, 
but it reſts with the people whether they will have a 
miniſter or not. And, in the firſt inſtance, the queſtion, 
« A miniſter or not?” was carried only by a few votes. 
In Kentucky there are only five Preſbyterian miniſters, 
the moſt of the people being Anabaptiſts, except a few 
Epiſcopals and Roman Catholics, and many of no reli- 
gion. The Methodiſts and Anabaptiſts itinerate much in 
the ſouthern ſtates. The Methodiſts are greatly dimi- 
niſhed ſince the death of Mr. Wefley. Univerſaliſts 
abound in all the ſtates, but chiefly among thoſe who 
attend no public worſhip. The Epiſcopals have en- 
deavoured to increaſe the number of their biſhops, if not 
of their congregations. Boſton, Connecticut, Philadel- 
phia, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, have now 
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a biſhop in each, but their revenues are much leſs than 
any of thoſe in England. Virginia, a country as large as 
England, was divided into fifty-five pariſhes; but as the 
moſt of the miniſters left the country during the war, 
they have about thirty miniſters in all the State, and very 
few in North or South Carolina. There are three Epiſ- 
copal congregations in Philadelphia, and hardly ten be- 
fides in all the reſt of this State. One miniſter has three 
congregations at about thirty miles diſta nce.” 


\ 


——— — — — 


Ix reflecting on the whole hiſtorical facts, contained 
in theſe three ſections, it is obvious to remark, that there 
is a tendency in churches and nations, as well as in indi- 
viduals, to run into extremes. Either the church appears 
ſervilely ſubject to the ſtate, or the ſtate to the church. 
It does not ſeem owing to any degree of either rudeneſs 
or refinement. The Celtic Druids, the Perſian Magi, 
and the Chriſtian Biſhops, have equally in their turn ſub- 
jected the ſceptre to the mitre. The Roman Conſuls 
and Mahometan Imams, on the other hand, converted 
religion into the mere tool of civil policy, and reduced 
deities and prieſts, to the inſignificant character of pup- 
pets, moveable according to the temporary and prevalent 
paſſions and caprice of men. | 


Tux preponderancy of either muſt be owing entirely 
to the circumftances of the times, to the comparative 
knowledge and character of the clergy and laity, and to 
the eſtimation in which religion and learning were held 
by them reſpectively. The Celtes and the early Romans 


were, it is probable, equally rude: but the latter appear 
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more conſtantly active, and engaged in war from their 
origin as a people. Activity is unfavourable to ſuperſti- 
tion, and tends to cheriſh freedom and independence. 
The Roman warriors encouraged the ſuperſtition of the 
priefts and of the people, but they were generally them- 
ſelves ſuperior to its influence. The facred college had 
nothing profeſſional that favoured liberal ſtudy; and few 
or none of them ever rendered themſelves reſpectable for 
their learning. 


Tus Druids and the Magi, among nations more re- 
laxed and ſettled, occupied themſelves with other ſtudies 
than thoſe of their mere profeſſion. They were poets, 
hiſtorians, lawyers, or aſtronomers, as well as prieſts. 
Their mind was thus more enlarged and cultivated. It 
was neceſſary to conſult them in almoſt every matter of 
importance, civil as well as religious: they were able 
gradually to take advantage of the dependence and reſpect 
of the people, and to advance their own influence and 
power to an extreme. | 


AMONG the other circumſtances which aggrandized the 
Chriſtian prieſthood, was their learning, when literature 
had declined among all the other orders of men, and the 
veneration with which they were generally reſpected, by 
the rude invaders of the Roman empire. When a prince 
or an emperor was incapable of reading, or even of ſub- 
ſcribing his own name, it is no wonder that he honoured 
and ſubmitted often to the opinions of thoſe who muſt 
have appeared the oracles of knowledge. 


Bor the Mahometan ſyſtem, which commenced with | 
the ſword, and uniformly aimed at worldly dominion, 


| 
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never could look on religion or its miniſters, in any other 
light than as ſubſervient to conqueſt, and to civil govern- 


ment. 


He xcx we may admire the wiſdom of the goſpel, 
which, at the ſame time that it promotes and maintains 
good order and government, diſclaims worldly ambition. 
Its miniſters, therefore, cannot be too careful to cultivate 
its ſpirit, to be diligent in their own office, and to be 
watchful againſt the uſurpation of power. 


Bur neither is it the intereſt of civil officers, to diſre- 
gard nor to degrade them nor their functions; and it is 
ultimately dangerous, however immediately convenient it 
may feem, to ſubject them to the ſchemes and enterpriſes 
of worldly policy. Theſe obſervations ſeemed too im- 
portant to be omitted on this occgſion. 


Bur the principal concluſion, intended to be drawn 
from the induction of hiſtorical facts in the preceding 
pages, is, that as Religious Eſtabliſhments are univerſal, 


it muſt be owing to ſomething in human nature and ſo- 


ciety, or to the reafonablenefs and neceſſity of the thing 
on trial. With a view to this concluſion, it was neceſſary 
to take an extenſive view of ancient and modern, of hea- 
then as well as Chriſtian nations, to ſhew, that ſome 
kind or mode of religion, however debafed in quality, 
however fmall in degree, is neceffary to the exiſtence of 
fociety; and that certain ordinances and eſtabliſhed regu- 
lations and proviſion are neceſſary to the exiſtence of | 
religion. Theſe ideas we ſhall ſtill purſue in the follow- 
ing Sections, and next attempt to trace them in human 
nature and ſociety. 
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SECTION IV. 


Religious Eftabliſhments are founded in Human Nature and 
Society. 


Rxkiciox is natural to man. Its ſentiments riſe to- 
wards their proper object, as readily as the feelings of 
our corporeal relations. As the appetites are excited by 
the view of food, &c. as the ſocial affections are ſtirred 
within us by meeting with our fellow-creatures and kin- 
dred; ſo the great objects of nature, and the awful events 
of Providence, move our religious affections. In the wild 


deſert, in midnight darkneſs, where tranquillity and ſoli- 


tude invite the mind to ſerious reflection: in great per- 


ſonal or relative diſtreſs, when no human aid can bring 


relief: in the awful tempeſt, when the. wearied mariner 
finds all his ſkill and exertions vain: in the thunder ſtorm 
which ſhakes and unhinges the ſoul: amidit popular tu- 
mults or national revolutions, which human foreſight and 
authority can by no means direct nor controul, every 
man feels a ſenſe of his dependence on a Supreme Ruler, 
before whom he bows, and to whom, with earneſtneſs 
and importunity, he cries for protection and aid. Nor is 
fear, though wiſely the moſt prompt and powerful, the 
only principle that ſuggeſts our relation to Deity. There 
are ſeaſons of brightneſs and ſerenity, of ſucceſs and joy; 
there are peculiarly ſuitable benefits, and remarkable 
eſcapes and deliverances, which lift the ſoul to God in 
warm and folemn acknowledgment. This relation to 
Deity, the foundation of all religion, which precedes all 
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reaſoniag, though capable of being improved by it, has 
deen manifeſted and acknowledged univerſally among 
men. | 


Fouxpep deep in our nature, then, religion poſſeſſes 
a native influence and authority over all the powers of 
the mind: It would reduce them to order, and would re- 
gulate their energy and motions, ia all the intercourſes of 
ſociety, and tranſactions of life; but its influence is not 
generally felt, its authority is not habitually regarded by 
the depraved mind * dead in treſpafſes and fins.” En- 
lightened by Divine revelation, revived by the grace of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the foul of man lives anew, and 
ſubmits to live under ſubjection to the principles and laws 
of the goſpel. Fear and gratitude, ſhame and ſorrow, 
love and hope, moved by the clear views of our Divine 
relation, communicated to us by the doctrines of ſcrip- 
ture, and by the co-operation of the Spirit of God, re- 
ſume their native and Divine influence, and reſtore man 
to rectitude and peace. *The kingdom of God is righte- 
« ouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt.” Theſe 
principles, and often theſe only, can controul the power 
of appctite, can ſubdue the violence of paſſion, can reſtrain 
the extravagance of fancy, can regulate and govern the 
diſordered foul. And when the laws of civil fociety are 
either too feeble to prevent intended crimes, or cannot at 
all reach the ſentiments on which the criminal intention 
is founded, the power of religion overawes the finner. 
He believes and fears the omnipreſence of a holy and juſt 
God: he dreads even the preient judgments with which 
Providence may viſit him: he feels a dignity in his rela- 


tion to God through Jetus Chriſt, a gratitude and love to | 


JJ 
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him, which exalt him above every vicious and baſe ſen- 


timent and action. Shall I offend ſuch goodneſs? Shall 1 
incur the diſpleaſure, and loſe the enjoyment of ſuch ex- 
cellence? Shall I obſcure, if not loſe, my hope of future 
happineſs and glory, for a momentary pleaſure, for diſ- 
honeſt gain, for uncertain honour or power? « What 
« ſhall it profit me to gain the whole world, and to loſe my 
cc foul?” Indignant he rejects the proffered temptation, 
and with prayer to God, and truſt in him, he firmly re- 
ſolves to hold faſt his integrity. In proportion to the 
number of individuals, who grow up thus under the in- 
fluence of theſe principles, and this ſpirit, ſociety muſt 
improve. Juſtice and truth, fidelity and confidence, 
reſpect and obedience, ſubmiſſion and order, will prevail, 
attended by all the ſoft and amiable diſpoſitions of love 
and compaihon, of meekneſs and gentleneſs, of patience 
and forgiveneſs. Religion thus deſcending from hea- 
ven, not only dignifies and blefſes man with a Divine 
relation, but diffuſes its ſpirit and energy over all his 
principles of action and conduct in life. 


SocteTY muſt always partake of the character of indi- 
viduals. If they are vicious, it will be diſſolute: if they 
are righteous, it will be orderly and peaceful. Hence 
the importance, even in a ſocial and political view, of 
cultivating and maintaining, of duly regulating and eſta- 
bliſhing, thoſe means which are beſt calculated to pro- 
mote at once the perſonal and the ſocial, the political 
and the eternal intereſt of man. The duty of Chriſtians 
is uniformly and univerſally, to ſhow and prove the en- 
cellence of their religion; and the duty ot civil rulers is, 
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by ſuitable regulations and proviſion, to encourage and 
protect them. 


Tus conſideration of the ſocial nature of man will 
lead us to the ſame concluſion. 


Every thing in which man is intereſted, exhibits his ſo- 
cial diſpoſitions. His pleaſures and pains, his joys and 
ſorrows, all labour to be communicated. We are en- 
dowed with the correſponding and amiable power of ſym- 
pathy, by which we are qualified to “ rejoice with them 
« that do rejoice, and to weep with them that weep.” 
By condolence, ſorrow is relieved or mitigated; and the 
heart of him who ſhares it is alſo made better. By con- 
gratulation, enjoyment is increaſed; and happineſs, with- 
out any diminution in him that hath it, is copiouſly dif- 
fuſed by ſympathy over his friends who take an intereſt 


in his joy. In almoſt any caſe, human happineſs is but 


half enjoyed, and human miſery is doubled, in ſolitude. 
Hence men are not merely diſpoſed by inſtinct, like other 
herding animals, but are impelled, by the deſire of relief 
from ſuffering, and by the deſire of augmenting and 


ſpreading their joys, to aſſociate. 


Taz power of ſocial principle is heightened, its courſe 
and effects are regulated, by the acceſſion of pure and un- 
defiled religion. The religious and ſocial principles re- 
ciprocally ſtrengthen and adorn each other. The goſpel 
commands, and beautifully exemplifies mutual love. It 
preſents and applies motives the moſt powerful, to en- 
force all the duties of benevolence. To theſe it conſtrains 
us by the gratitude due to him, c who loved us, and who 
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« manner of ſome is; and hath added the gracious pro- 


$9: 
« gave himſelf for us.” On the faithful diſcharge of theſe 


it reſts our preſent comfort and order, and our aſſurance 
of future heavenly communion and joy. 


RxL1czovs and focial affections thus grow up to- 
gether. Society is regulated and improved by piety; 
and piety is greatly improved by ſocial and public wor- 
ſhip. He who made man, and knows well his frame, 
and beſt intereſt, hath therefore commanded us, „not 
« to forſake the aſſembling of ourſelves together, as the 


miſe, « Wherever two or three are met together in my 
« name, there am I in the midſt of them.” 


Cincuusraxcks of expediency will always have much 
influence to induce men of hke minds to affociate in reli- 
gion, for the purpoſes of converſation, of inſtruction, 
and devotion: « 'They who fear the Lord will ſpeak often 
« one to another.” Many require inſtruction; others 
require the truths which they know to be brought often 
to their remembrance. Few are qualified without educa- 
tion, ſtudy, and habitual practice, to preſide in the public 
exerciſes of religion. One duly qualified, may ſerve 
many, both for adminiſtering inſtruction, and for con- 
ducting devotion. Not only Chriſtians indeed, but all 
men, a few ſolitary beings excepted, in all ages, have 
been accuſtomed to afſemble for religious worſhip. 


SUCH aſſemblies require external protection, and inter- 
nal regulations. They require an order of men to be 
educated and trained to prefide in them, and of courſe 
ſuch a proviſion for their maintenance, as may encourage 
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and ſecure perſons of ſuitable talents and character, to 
devote, and timeouſly to qualify themſelves, for that pro- 
feſſion. Good rulers, therefore, who are a praiſe and 
protection to them who do well, will, in conſulting the 
true intereſts of ſociety, not merely reſpect religion, but 
provide for its maintenance, and generally promote its 
decency and order. 


In one reſpect, civil and religious ſociety is the ſame. 
We may ſpeak and treat of them as ſeparate and diſtinct 
bodies; and ſo they are as to their exerciſes and objects; 
but the ſame individuals are ſubjects and members of 
both. Legiſlators and rulers, magiſtrates and citizens, 
are alſo moral and religious beings, and church members. 
The church and the ſtate are thus ſubſtantially one. Their 
ſeparation is ſpeculative, but impracticable. God hath 
joined them together in nature: his providence ſuperin- 
tends and promotes their union; and the hiſtory of na. 
tions demonſtrates, that they cannot exiſt, at leaſt that 
they never have exiſted aſunder. 


ConGREGATIONS have nearly the fame diſpoſition to 
aſſociate, and they have the fame reaſon for aſſociating, 
as individuals; for they are compoſed of perſons who 
ought not to differ much in their corporate, from their 
perſonal capacity. They affociate, or they confederate, 
on the ſame principle as townſhips and provinces, Pro- 
tection, order, ſtability, requires it. This, when carried 
to any extent, were to be dreaded by the civil govern- 
ment on a detached and independent plan. Any large af- 
ſociations, 2 general confederacy within the ſtate, but ſe- 
parate from it, muſt ogcaſ.en frequent jealcufics and ap» 
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prehenſions, unfavourable to internal tranquillity and 
proſperity. Wherefore, as the tendency to aſſociate con- 
gregationally, as well as individually, is natural, and can- 
not be prevented, and as an eccleſiaſtical combination, 
unconnected with the civil conſtitution and government, 
might be hazardous, there is a natural and reaſonable 
anxiety to promote the ſocial diſpoſition Rill farther, to 
incorporate the church, and at the ſame time to blend its 
conſtitution with that of the ſtate. 


Tus ſtrength and vigour of the whole body confiſts in 
their being thus united, and firmly compacted together. 
Their limits, in ſome points ſcarcely definable, run into 
one another by an inſenſible junction. Such is the ad- 
mirable ſyſtem of the human conſtitution: one ſpirit, 
united with the body, diffuſes itſelf over all its members, 
and animates and directs them, whether engaged in the 
exerciſes of religion, or in the buſineſs of civil life. 


Tuis union may excite envy in rival ſects, which can- 
not be prevented: inſtead of being injurious to them, how. 
ever, the union is falutary. Numerous ſects, equally pri- 


vileged, without any acknowledged aſcendancy in any of 


them, might produce jealouſies and contentions, calcu- 
lated to engage too much the public mind, and to diſturb 
the ſtate. Theſe are in a great meaſure prevented by 
the alliance or union with one of them the moſt nume- 
rous, or on the whole the moſt reſpectable. 


Tae permiſſion of the other ſects, in the free and un- 
diſturbed exerciſe of their various ſyſtems of faith and 
modes of religious worſhip, is toleration. This is as 
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reaſonable and neceſſary for the good of the ſtate, as the 
church eſtabliſhment. It encourages population, free 
inquiry, and all that eaſe, openneſs, and activity of mind, 
fo defirable by man, ſo well calculated to promote his 
perſonal comfort and improvement, and to preſerve and 
maintain the good order and harmony of both church and 
ſtate. Any unneceffary reſtriction diſguſts and frets a 
content and ſedition, and partakes of perſecution for con- 
ſcience ſake, the moſt inhuman and impolitical of all exer- 
eiſes of power. 
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SECTION V. 


Of Cauſes which ſeem to unite Religious and Irreligious Men, 
equally againſt Religious Eftabliſhments. 


Ir is a remarkable and a curious fact, that there are pe- 
riods of ſociety in which men, who uſually entertain an- 
tipathies againſt one another, lay theſe aſide, and cordi- 
ally conſpire to attack and overthrow the ancient cuſtoms 
and ordinances, the conſtituted authorities, and generally 
the preſent ſubordination and order of ſociety. It is not 
foreign to my ſubject, and may be profitable, to inquire 
into the cauſes of this wonderful union of extremes. 


FirsT, It may be aſcribed to a ſpirit of innovation. 


NoveLTY hath a powerful influence on all men; but it 
operates more at ſome times, and on ſome tempers, than 
others. The firſt effect produced by it is wonder, which 
being an emotion agreeable in itſelf, excites the defire 
of repetition. It cannot be renewed by the ſame object: 
a ſucceſhon of novelties is neceſſary to the continuance of 
this kind of pleaſure. The paſſion grows by indulgence. 
When common changes loſe their effect of novelty, thoſe 
come to be deſired, which are more diſtant, violent, and 

Tat deſign of this principle in our nature is kind and 
wiſe, to furniſh us with a conſtant motive to inquiry and 
to diligence; to render us active and indefatigable in ſur- 
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mounting dithculties, and in proſecuting the means of 
diſcovery and knowledge. It impreſſes deeply on the 
mind too, the ideas which wonder contemplates, or which 
active inquiry diſcovers. It animated the ſanguine and 
reſtleſs mind of Columbus. It fpread the fails, and in- 
ſpired the courage, which firſt perſevered in circumnavi- 
gating the world. 


Bur the objects of novelty are various in their kind 
and value: They characterize, according to their nature 
and rank, the minds of thoſe who purſue and enjoy them: 
They are mean and degrading; they are ſublime and ele- 
vating; they are good and improving; or they are trivial, 
vicious, and enſnaring. The mind may be moderate in 
the purſuit of them; or it may run into extravagance. 


Tur fame principle of - novelty operates in the love of 
change, in reſpect of place, rank, and condition, though 
not ſo univerſally as in reſpect of objects. Inſtead of 
pleaſure, the indolent feel almoſt as great a horror at the 
idea of change of fituation, as the proſperous do at a 
change of condition. The regular exerciſe of the under- 
ſtanding, much experience, and the habit of attachment 
to whatever they have been long accuſtomed to, ſeem in 
many to oppoſe effectually the love of change. | 


Bur there are others of a temper ſomewhat oppoſite, 
who feed on novelty as their daily bread, who yet want 
the genius to invent for themſelves new occupations and 
enjoyments, or opportunities favourable to their genius; 
who are totally dependent on others, on accidents and 
decurrences, for the mind's entertainment; who go about 
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continually begging news, and can ſcarce ſubſiſt a whole 
day without a mail: There are men fond of innovation, 
whoſe rank and affairs can ſcarcely ſuffer by a change, 
but may be improved by it: There are ſome men who 
are incapable of attachment, through the ſelfiſhneſs or the 
fickleneſs of their nature, or through the habit of verſa- 
tility which they have acquired by conſtant c in 
life. Theſe, all eagerly expectant, are rouſed by the in- 
telligence of a popular commotion, are elevated with the 


hope of a falling church, are ripe for promoting or en- 


joying a general revolution. 


IF this is a juſt deſcription of human tempers and ha- 
bits, then we may add, that they are to be found equally 
among religious and irreligious men. 'The former may 
not be aware that ſuth a.temper is wrong; for it is to be 
regretted, that the temper is too often the laſt thing, 
which even a ſerious Chriſtian thinks of correcting. The 
latter are indifferent whether it be wrong or not. Chriſ- 
tians may be acquainted with religion, without being po- 
litically wiſe: the more they have « of ſimplicity and 
ce godly ſincerity, the leſs ſuſpicious they may be of any 
ill intention in others, or of their becoming the dupes 
and the tools of deſigning men. 


Sou are Hattered with the hope of advancing the in- 
tereſts of religion by innovation, and are blinded with 
the ſpecious names of independence, liberty, reform, &c. 
They are not aware of the more natural and certain con- 
ſequences of political innovation, anarchy, infidelity, 
ruin | 
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ALL the experience which Satan, the great adverſary 
and rempter of the human race, hath had, of the awful 
conſequences of innovatian, only renders him more 
zealous and daring, more ſanguine and virulent againſt 
God and his church. Though his innovations in heaven 
threw him headlong into hell; though his ſucceſs with 
Adam and Eve excluded them from Paradiſe, infected 
the earth with tin, and overcaſt the world with blackneſs 
and miſery: though nations and generations, with their 
memorials, have periſhed by the love and deluſions of in- 
novation, vet ncither is the great Deceiver of mankind 
diſcouraged, nor are bewitched, finful men, more fear- 
ful of his devices. Chriſtians themſelves ſtill truſt too 
implicitly to the thoughts of their own hearts, though 
they ought to know that, undirected by the word and 
Spirit of God, they are only evil, and that continually; 
though they ought to know, that they are too often the 
ſuggeſtions and agents of Satan, hired, ſuperintended, 
and proſpered, by him who preſides over © principalities 
« and powers, the rulers of the darkneſs of this world, 
« and ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places.” Chriſtians 
| {till venture to join with unprincipled men, whom Satan 
leads captive at his will, with ſcorners, “ deipiſers of 
government, preſumptuous, ſelf-willed, who are not 
« afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities,” with infidels and 
atheiſts, in undermining and overthrowing church and 
ſtate, and entertain the hope that their deſign is good. 
Neither the characters of their new companions, nor the 
means which they propoſe, nor the unſpeakable hazards 
which they run, or rather certain evils which thall befal, 
make them ſuſpect that they are in league with the devil, 


and that the children of light, at his inſtigation, are zeal 
* 
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ous to extinguiſh their light, and to plunge the church in 
utter darkneſs. « How long, ye fimple ones, will ye 
« love ſimplicity? and the ſcorners delight in their ſeorn- 
« ing, and fools hate knowledge. Turn you at my re- 
ec proof: behold I will pour out my Spirit upon you, I 
&« will make known my words unto you.” „ My fon, 
« fear thou the Lord and the King, and meddle not with 
« them that are given to change: for their calamity ſhall 
« ariſe ſuddenly, and who knoweth the ruin of them 


« both.” 


A ſecond cauſe, to which the union of religious and 
irreligious men againſt eſtabliſhments may be aſcribed, is 
benevolence. Than benevolence nothing ſurely can be 
more deſirable and precious. It is the ſecond general 
precept of the moral law, «„ Thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
« bour as thyſelf;” and it is practically the great principle 
of order and union, of proſperity and peace, in ſociety. 
It is the type on earth, of that Divine goodneſs which 
diffuſes its bleſſings over the univerſe. 


Taz Divine goodneſs, however, is always joined with, 
and directed by perfect knowledge and wiſdom. With- 
out theſe, goodneſs itfelk may become a ſource of evil, 
and diſpenſe miſery where it intended happinets. To de- 
ſign good, then, wichout knowing, and by witdom ap- 
proving both the means and the end, is dangerous. To 
ſuppoſe that any alteration whatever of circumſtances, 
can render men perfectly happy in this world, and to at- 
tempt 1t in this view; to ſuppoſe poverty itſelf a greater 
evil than injuſtice, than avarice, than any wilful diſorder; 
to ſuppoſe that enjoyment conſiſts in wealth, or in genera! 
equality of property, rank and pon er, and to attempt 2c - 
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cordingly the degradation of the higher, and the elevation 
of the lower orders of men; to ſuppoſe that human ordi- 
nances are oppreſſive, that government is tyranny, that 
an eſtabliſhed church is a nuifance, and clerical mainte- 
nance an unneceſſary burden; and to aim at their difſo- 
lution and diſmiſſion, without knowing or wiſely weigh- 
ing all the conſequences, is not the love which the moral 
law enjoins, is not the goodneſs of the Divine nature, 
of which Chriſtians are called to be partakers: it is a ſpe- 
culative, romantic benevolence, the joint offspring of folly 
and preſumption. It is the favourite topic, however, of 
ardent tempers, whether Chriſtians or not, whether pri- 
vate perſons or ſtateſmen, whether of the German or of 
the Iriſh union. The ſpecious name, the generous pur- 
poſe, the ſublime enterprize, is the net thrown out by 
the crafty, unprincipled politician; and in that ſnare, the 
well-meaning but thoughtleſs, the pious but ſimple, the 
charitable but imprudeu t, are taken. 


A third cauſe, to which the union of religious and 
irreligious men againſt Eſtabliſnments may be aſcribed, is 
zeal for liberty. What can be more precious than liberty 
to ourſelves, or more deſirable for others? Senſibility and 
judgment readily unite in cheriſhing and promoting it. 
The pious and charitable, who have occaſionally viſited or 
heard of the ſhocking ſtate and ſcenes of a priſon; the 
benevolent in heart, who- have read the glowing deſcrip- 
tions of the cruelty of flave traders; the citizen, who pants 
for reform; the ſtateſinan, who deplores the tyranny of 
adminiſtration, and the repeated and deep violation of the 
conſtitution; the diſſenter, who is excluded from offices 
of truſt, and the clurchman, who groans under the 


. 
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grievance of patronage; all unite in the defire of fome 
more liberal ſyſtem of policy and government, by which 
theſe evils might be remedied, and by which the bleſſing 
of liberty might be univerially diffuſed and enjoyed. 


Every man, Chriſtian or infide!, who feels perfonal or 


civil reſtraint, without conſidering liberally cr wiſely the 
reaſon and neceſſity of it, that ſome reſtriction is eſſen- 
tial to liberty, declaims loudly on freedom, and declares 
every check and precaution, however wiſe and falutary, 
oppreſſion. Were we to credit ſuch men, the former 
times were better than theſe; now the glory of the Britiſh 
conſtitution is tarniſhed; liberty is, at this moment, 
ſtretching her wings, and about to flee for ever from her 
long favoured ifland. But what times were better than 
theſe?” For at all times enthuſiaſts for liberty, and mal- 
contents againſt government, have loudly concurred in 
ſimilar declamations. The conſtitution in church and 
ſtate was once deſtroyed, by a violent attempt to reſcue 
religion and liberty from an oppreſſive government. Af- 
ter many years, when the good providence of God had 
reſtored and ſecured theſe invaluable bleſſings with the 


Britiſh conſtitution, were there no diſcontents? no vio- 


lence of Whigs and Tories? no declamations againſt the 
oppreſſion of government? no pantings for more abun- 
dant civil and religious liberty? no tendency to ſhow the 
almoſt exceſs of it, by converting it into licentiouſnets ? 
Biſhop Butler, half a century ago, ſeems as if he were 
addreſſing the votaries of liberty, of all deſcriptions, of 


the preſent times: © Ingenuous youth,” ſays he, (Serm. 


XVIII.) « may be warmed with the idea of a conſtitution 


againſt which nothing can be objected. But it is the 


ſtrongeſt objection againſt attempting to put in practice 
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the moſt perfect theory, that it is impracticable, or too 
dangerous to be attempted. And whoever will thoroughly 
conſider in what degree mankind are really influenced by 
reaſon, and in what degree by cuſtom, may, I think, be con- 
Vnced, that the ſtate of human affairs does not even admit 
of an equivalent for the miſchief of ſetting things afloat; 
and the danger of parting with thoſe ſecurities of liberty, 
which arife from regulations of long preſcription and an- 
cient uſage; eſpecially at a time when the directors are 
ſo very numerous, and the obedient fo few. Reaſonable 
men, therefore, will look upon the general plan of our 
conſtitution, tranſmitted down to us by our anceſtors, as 
facred, and content themſelves with calmly doing what 
their ſtation requires, towards rectifying the particular 
things which they think amiſs, and ſupplying the particu- 
lar things which they think deficient in it, ſo far as is prac- 
ticable without endangering the whole.” In every age, 
and wherever there is any fenſe or enjoyment of liberty, 
there is always an anxiety to maintain and increaſe it, and 
a jealouſy left rulers and princes ſhould impair and deſtroy 
it. And, on the other hand, rulers have reaſon to fear 
the abuſe of liberty, and in proportion to the degree in 
which it is enjoyed, find vigilance, and fometimes ſevere 
reſtriction, neceſſary. It is not the exhauſted and ſtiff, 
but the ſpirited and wanton horſe, which needs the tight 
and fteady rein. 'The real love of liberty, reverences 
and ſupports authority, without which it could not exiſt, 
and chiefly at thoſe times when the licentious ſpirit is 
moſt prevalent, not only in the nation but in the world; 
when a ſpirit of deluſion ſeems to animate men of various 
characters; when principled and unprincipled, moral 
and vicious, religious and irreligious men, unite in the 
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common cry, Liberty is in danger?” when their imagi- 
nations, heated with the ſuppoſed magnitude of their ob- 
je, and with their general co-operation repreſent the 
whole ſyſtem as corrupted, and its diſſolution neceſſary 
to national ſafety. The following paſſage of the ſame 
author above quoted, impreſſes the mind with awe, while, 
with a kind of prophetic ſpirit, it deſcribes the principles 
and effects of which I am treating: And is there no 


danger,” ſays he, p. 395-6. © that all this, to mention 


only one ſuppoſable cauſe of it, may raiſe ſomewhat like 
that levelling ſpirit, upon atheiſtical principles, which, in 
the laſt age, prevailed upon enthuſiaſtic ones? Not to 
ſpeak of the poſlibility that different forts of people may 
unite in it upon theſe contrary principles. And may not 
this ſpirit, together with a concurrence of ill humours, 
and of perſons who hope to find their account in confu- 


| fron, ſoon prevail to ſuch a degree, as will require more 


of the good old principles of loyalty and religion to with- 
ſtand it, than appears to be left among us. There are 
very bad things, which human authority can fcarce pro- 
vide againſt at all, but by methods dangerous to liberty, 
nor fully, but by ſuch as would be fatal to it. Theſe 
things ſhew, that liberty, in the very nature of it, abſo- 
lutely requires, and even ſuppoſes, that people be able to 
govern themſelves in thoſe reſpects in which they are 
free, otherwiſe their wickedneſs will be in proportion 


to their liberty, 2 0% 
a curſe.” 


A fourth cauſe of the union of religious with irreligious 
men againſt Eſtabliſhments, is pride of underſtanding. 


The goſpel invites and encourages men to exerciſe their 
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talents. It alſo furniſhes them with important ſubjects, 
and frequent opportunities of exercifing and improving 
them. If their talents are naturally good, they hereby 
riſe above their fellows: they acquire confidence in judg- 
ing, and without much prudence and humility, which 
even religious men may not always attain, they are in 


danger of over-rating their powers, and, on compariſon, 
of treating others with haughtineſs or diſdain. This, 
with the reſpectability which their piety and good morals 
ſecures them, engenders not merely a ſpiritual pride, but 
a general diſguſt at human infirmity and imperfection, 
and a t:mper intolerant of any human inſtitution, how- 
ever venerable or ufcful, that is attended with any defect, 
or that is capable of any error. Confident of their own 
judgment, proud of their own wiſdom, with no great 
range of knowledge or experience, they preſume that 
they, and thoſe with whom they aſſociate in the commu- 
nity and nation, are capable, by a coup-de-main, to pull 
down the old fabric, and to rear pillars and edifices with- 


out a flaw. 


Tus pride of philoſophy takes a different road towards 
the ſame end. Ir is fond of ſingularity, of new inventions, 
of improvement in ſcience and in fociety. It will ſcarce 
admit, that the rudeneſs of our forefathers could deviſe 
any thing ſuitable to civilized ſociety, and to the liberal 
ſentiments of cultivated modern minds. They were lit- 
tle acquainted with the rights of men, with the true prin- 
ciples of education and government, with the enlarged 
policy and equality of free nations: Children, it is now 
affirmed, ought to be allowed, like Rouſſeau's Emilius, 
to teach and train themſelves according to nature: That 
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every man, and every ſociety, is independent, and an- 
ſwerable to no other, unleſs he, or it, offend directly and 
criminally againſt the ſtate; and that ſuch a Republic 
only as that of France is conſiſtent with real liberty. 
Theſe, and ſuch like dogmas, being infallible, that other 
maxims, however ancient and venerable, fall of courſe to 
be trivial and childiſh: That the Proverbs of Solomon are 
not generally to be approved; and the admonitions of 
Paul favour of fanaticiſm: the ſcriptures in general reach 
too far into remote times to be credited; and, on the 
whole, are unſuitable to the profound knowledge and li- 
beral manners of a poliſhed people. It is vain, after ſuch 
afhirmations, to hope for any reſpec to the clergy, whoſe 
office originates in the doctrines of antiquity, or to think 
of maintaining, at the public and legal expence, a church 
favoured by, and favourable to ſuch antiquated maxims 
and doctrines. The proud philoſopher and the proud 
Chriſtian thus both agree in this, that they could rear a 
ſtructure in every view ſuperior to the preſent civil and 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Neither of them attends, very 
minutely, to the other's principles, leading to this com- 
mon concluſion; but, where they meet, they cordially 
unite & to break down the ſacred temple's carved work, 
« at once, with axes and hammers, to caſt fire into God's 
« ſanctuary, and to defile by caſting down the dwelling- 
place of his name to the ground.” 


Ir ſeems unneceſſary farther to illuſtrate, to any ex- 
tent, ambition, diſappointments, &c. as cauſes of the 
union of religious and irreligious men againſt Religious 
Eftabliſhments. The defire of hongur and power is com- 
mon to both, and there may be a hope of gratiiying it 
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by a new ſyſtem of things, which is utterly excluded by 
the preſent itate of ſubordination and government. 


BoTH too are capable of the peeviſhneſs and reſent- 
ment, which diſappointed ambition and avarice occaſion. 
Little prompting, therefore, is neceſſary to puſh them on 
together againſt their common adverſary. 


Is defcribing theſe different characters, and in ſhew- 
ing their tendency to unite in one ſcheme of policy, it is 
moſt diſtant from my intention to hurt or to offend truly 
religious men, or ſerious Chriſtians. I venerate, and 
truſt I ever ſhall venerate, the goſpel, and all that is related 
to it. But the goſpel reſides among neighbours moſt un- 
worthy of it, not only in the fame country and church, 
but in the fame heart. It affociates with them, as Jeſus 
did with finners, in order to reclaim them. It does not 
profefs, immediately on being believed, to conquer and 
ſubdue every depraved deſire and vicious paſſion. It 
only promiſes gradually to regenerate, and finally in 
death to perfect the Chriſtian in holineſs. It remains 
true, then, that the beſt of men, the moſt ſerious 
Chriftians have depraved principles ſtill abiding in them, 
and that they are till liable to prejudices, to follies, and 
to vices, which, ſometimes, on meeting with favourable 
companions and circumſtances, break forth into criminal 
intentions and acts. This I ſay not to encourage, but 
to warn them; not as an extenuation of the crime, but 


as an apology for the character. 


AND if they admit the apology as juſt, there is one 
other apology which I would intreat them to graft on it: 
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It is this, that if Chriſtians, even the beſt of them, are 
liable to temptations, to errors, and to vice, no man in 
any rank, high nor low, nor in any office, civil nor ec - 
cleſiaſtical, prince nor ruler, judge nor prieſt, can be, 
nor ought to be conſidered, as exempted from them. 
And if they are liable to temptations and errors, both of 
judgment and of heart, how can their adminiſtration be 
perfect, however ſound and excellent the conſtitution 
may be which they adminiſter? It is often admitted, that 
the conſtitution of church and ſtate in Britain is good, if 
it were duly adminiſtered. The former ought indeed to 
be good, for it is the work of Providence: the latter never 
can be ſo good, for it is adminiſtered by men. It is no 
matter to what party or ſect it is intruſted, if they be men 
they will err: thoſe not intruſted will complain, and they 
will complain too with juſtice; but how ſhall their com- 
plaints be prevented or remedied? By intruſting the com- 
plainers? and then their opponents will complain with 
equal juſtice. Admit Fox, and Pitt will complain; ad- 
mit the difſenters, and the church will complain; admit 
any one of a congregation, in place of the clergyman, and 
there will be ſtill reaſon to complain. What then is the 
remedy? That every one ſtudy to be faithful in the dif- 
charge of his truſt; to be thankful for the privileges which 
he enjoys; to make allowance for human infirmity, and 
to endure with meekneſs, patience, and candour, what 
cannot be remedied. 
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SECTION VL 


Permanent and l:gal Proviſion for the Maintenance of the 
Clergy, ſeems neceſſary to a Religious Eſtabliſhment. 


Ser preſervation is the firft and ſtrongeſt law of our na- 
ture. We muſt be at eaſe under that law, before we can 
apply ourſelves to any other ſubject with calmneſs and re- 
ſolution. Every one who labours for another, whether with 
mind or body, is entitled to his reward. The ſufficiency 
and fecurity of the one, is the motive and encouragement 
to the other. If the reward or hire, is either inſuſſicient 
or inſecure, there will be a proportional anxiety, unfavour- 
able eſpecially to mental labour. 


Tu experience of mankind has ſhewn them, and any 
_ perſon may be ſatisfied who tries it, that ſevere bodily 
labour, beſides the time which it occupies, incapacitates 
the mind for much thinking and extenſive ſtudy. If the 
labourer and the artiſt, then, requires one to think and 
ſtudy for them, it is but reaſonable that they ſhare with 
him the profits of their labour and art; and, to preſerve 
him from unneceffary anxiety on that ſubject, that they 
bind his ſhare to him by a permanent and legal ſecurity. 


Tax Scriptures repreſent and urge the ſame thing. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire.” Let the elders 
« that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
« eſpecially they who labour in the word and doctrine; 
u for the ſcripture ſaith, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the oz 
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« that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for 
« oxen? or faith he it altogether for our fakes? for our 
« ſakes, no doubt, this is written, that he that ploweth 
« ſhould plow in hope; and that he that threſketh in 
hope ſhould be partaker of his hope. If we have fown 
« unto you ſpiritual things, is it a great thing if we 
« ſhould reap your carnal things? Do ye not know, that 
« they which miniſter about holy things, live of the things 
« of the temple, and they which wait at the altar, are 
« partakers with the altar? Even fo hath the Lord or- 
« dained, that they which preach the goſpel, ſhould live 
« of the goſpel.” &©« Let him that is taught in the word 
« communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 


Ir may be ſaid, that no man can conveniently continue 
always abſorbed in ſtudy, and that it is better even for 
himſelf that he vary his purſuit. It is true that occaſional 
relaxation and variety are uſeful, but they will have a 
very different effect on the mind of the ſtudent, as an 
amuſement, and as a neceſſary buſineſs. In the one caſe, 
they refreſh the mind and reſtore its energy; in the other, 
they continue to ſtretch and exhauſt it. 


SOME anxious, and other active minds, notwithſtand- 
ing the proviſion made for them, as miniſters, may occu- 
py themſelves with other purſuits. It may be fo with 
propriety; but let it be done voluntarily, and not from 
neceſſity. If an individual ſhould abuſe the liberality of 
proviſion made for the maintenance of religion, either by 
indolence on the one hand, or by the miſapplication of his 
time and talents on the other, he is blameable; but ſociety 
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ought not, for a few individuals, to be unfaithful to the 
Murch, by total neglect, nor by illiberal parſimony. 


Tux proviſion of the clergy ought not to depend on 
the bounty and will of thoſe who employ them. A poor 
or dependent man is in danger of popular and mean arts, 
or of the ſuſpicion of uſing them. Either of theſe is 
offenfive and unfavourable to the ſucceſs of his office. 
If he cannot recommend himſelf, fo as to gratify the na- 
tural defire of reſpect by direct and honeſt means, prin- 
ciple may relax, and accommodate to the opinions, the 
prejudices, or paſſions of the multitude: Noiſe may be 
ſubſtituted for ſenſe, tediouſneſs and length for ſubſtance, 
and cant phraſes for ſound words. 


Tus labour of other profeſſions may be meaſured, and 
receive a proportional reward; but how ſhall we mea- 
fure the private as well as public anxiety, the pious af- 
reproofs, of a faithful paſtor, ſo as duly to reward them. 
The moſt meritorious of his ſervices, are often the leaſt 
viſible and the leaſt acceptable. His reward ought not, 
therefore, to depend on men's caprice and temper, but 
ought to be tated and legal. 


THERE is a rank in ſociety which the miniſters of reli- 
gion ſhould hold, ſuited to the dignity of their functions, 
and calculated to render them uſeful to all orders of men. 
It ought to be fo elevated, as to prevent our affociating 
with them any idea of meanneſs. Their very dreſs, and 


general appearance, neither ſhabby nor gaudy, but ſimple 
and decent, as nothing of that kind can render ſpiritual 
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ought at leaſt to have the effect of not at all catching nor 
ought to be general, among the loweſt as well as the high- 
eſt orders, that they may be equally uſeful to all. This 
will require either a ſubordination of rank among the 
clergy, as in England, or ſuch a middle rank, as in Scot- 
land, as enables them readily to aſſociate with the great, 


or eaſily to condeſcend to men of low degree. None 


of them, however, ought to be dependent nor mean. 
For whatever may be pretended in ſpeculation, it is cer- 
tain, that men in general, have their opinions of reſpecta- 
bility affected by riches and poverty. The poor and de- 
pendent man is always an object of nothing higher at 
moſt than pity; and if he attempts to exerciſe any thing 
like authority, that pity changes quickly into contempe. 
The ſentiments of pity and contempt, ought not to be 


| aſfrcieted with thafe who admainifies religions infleatdi 


or who conduct the exerciſes of devotion. A ſuitable 
proviſion, then, is neceſſary to the rank which the mini- 
ſters of the goſpel ought to hold in ſociety. | | 


Bur farther, it ought to be ſuch, as, on compariſon 
derate and reaſonable ambition; ſuch as will attract the 
notice, and ſecure the reſpect of young people. The 
temporal reward ought not to be the ſupreme motive, 
held out to engage them to devote their talents and lives 
to the miniſtry; but neither ought it to ſuffer, on com- 
pariſon with the advantages of other occupations in fo. 
ciety, but to produce the deſirable effect of duly ſupply- 
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ing the church with miniſters, without crowding its 
porches with too many expectants. 


To this it hath been objeQed, (Wealth of Nations, 
vol. III. p. 193.) © That the exertion, zeal, and induſtry 
of the miniſters of religion, are likely to be much 
greater, when they depend altogether for their ſubfiſt. 
ence upon the voluntary contributions of their hearers; 
and that the teachers of new religions, have always had a 
conſiderable advantage in attacking the ſyſtems of ancient 
Religious Eftabliſhments.” 


Tas fall of old ſyſtems, by means of new ones, is not 
owing to the legal proviſion made for the former, and to 
the dependence of the clergy on the bounty of the people 
in the latter, but to the charms of novelty and change, 
and to the inflamed ftate of the paſhons, which innova- 
tion and reſiſtance produce in both miniſters and people. 
Indignation, zeal, fear, ambition, reſentment, wrought 
up by oppoſition to their higheſt pitch, moved the Re- 
formers, while pride of ſyſtem, or contempt of their ad- 
verſaries, or the reſtraint of inveterate cuſtom and pre- 
judice, rendered the ancient church an eaſy ſubject of 
humiliation and neglect. Paſſion will either ruin or rear 
an edifice; but paſſion cannot uphold it. ; 


Trar the exertion, the zeal, and induſtry of the minj- 
ſters of religion, are likely to be much greater when they 
depend altogether for their ſubſiſtence upon the voluntary 
contributions of their hearers: in other words, that de- 
pendence is the beſt excitement to induſtry, however 
plauſible, will not hold in the office of a miniſter of the 
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goſpel. We have already admitted, that the quantity of 
labour in other profeſſions, may be meaſured and pro- 
portioned to the value. But the cares, the ſtudies, and 
miniſtrations of the paſtoral office, are invaluable. Be- 
fides, there is a premium due for many years previous 
ſtudy, in order to be qualified for the office. After long 
and patient labour and expectation, there ought, in reſpect 
of maintenance, to be reſt and enjoyment. The mind 
quiet, and free from that kind of anxiety, ſhould be oc- 
cupied ſolely with the ſublime and uſeful duties of reli- 
gious doctrine and miniſtration. © 


THERE is no doubt, that an abundant and ſecure provi- 
fion will afford temptation to neglect and indolence; for 
what is there in human affairs that is not liable to abuſe ? 
The queſtion, however, is not, whether a legal maintenance 
may be attended with ſome inconvenience? but, whether 
the inconveniencies arifing from it, or from the want of 
it, are greateſt? If moderate, and ſuitable to the deſtined 
rank of the miniſter, it will afford no ſtronger temptation 
to pride and luxury, than might ariſe from the occaſional 
applauſe and bounties of the people; or than the evils 
which might ariſe from their neglect, or from parſimony. 
Forced induſtry is more likely to be pernicious than ſuc- 


' ceſsful, in the miniſterial office. The dependent, bro- 


ken mind, is liable to bend and crook with occurring 
circumſtances and temptations: if unaccommodating, it 
grows ſullen: altogether, it wants that intereſting ſweet- 
neſs, and perſuafive ſeriouſneſs, which proceed from a 
heart unconſtrained and cheerful in its duty, from an up- 
right, unbiaiſed, and independent mind. 
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BEs toes, voluntary contributions are ſeldom long and 


ſteadily productive. The love of money, generally ſtrong 
in the human b-eaſt, will not readily yield to common 


' motives. It gives way to other affections and paſſions, 


only when they are ſomewhat excited. When they have 
ſubſided, it again uſurps its former dominion. Other hu- 
man paſſions are temporary, proportioned to their vehe- 
mence, but avarice is permanent, and yields uniformly 
to the ſure proſpect only of an abundant gain. 


Tre novelty, at firſt, of a miniſter's ſituation, and the 
generous glow of affection, both in him and his people, 
occaſion, on both ſides, extraordinary attentions and exer- 
tions. It is ſimilar to the hoſpitality which we exerciſe 
to a ſtranger on his firſt entrance into our family, com- 
pared with the more eaſy and familiar attention which 
we ſhow him, after he is ſometime domeſticated. The 
miniſter and people both ſettle into their ordinary, unex- 
cited habits and tempers. It is fortunate if there ſhall be 
no vibration into the oppoſite extreme of indifference and 
neglect; not probably from any change or fault in the mini- 
ſter, but from the caprice and faſtidiouſneſs of the people. 
Some worthy diſſenting miniſters, both in England and 
Scotland, who were not ſecured in their ſtipend by a good 
and permanent bond, will acknowledge, that the hope in- 
fpired, and the ſums and preſents laviſhed on them, at 
their firft ſettlement, gradually diminiſhed, and finally 
left them in neglect and indigence. They grow old, 
perhaps, and leſs capable of diſcharging the duties of their 
office, though not leſs worthy, nor in want, of ſympathy, 
of reſpect, and of the means of ſubſiſtence. The people, 
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however, ungenerouſly deſerted * and in ſome caſes 
cruelly abandoned them. 


Orurns, it is known, have been tempted to ſecure the 
attention and generoſity of their people, at the expence 
of their integrity, by mean condeſcenſions, by vile flattery, 
by gratifying their whimſies, by accommodating to their 
opinions, by conniving at their vices. Are ſuch tempta- 
tions to be hazarded in the balance againſt all the advan- 
tages, though accompanied with the unavoidable imper- 
fections, of an independent and legal proviſion? 


WHEREFORE violent zeal may triumph over decaying 
Eſtabliſhments; generous affection for a while may che- 
riſh the ſtranger, and may applaud the novelty; mean 
condeſcenſions, and pernicious indulgence, may ſecure to 
fome a liberal temporary maintenance; but a ſufficient 
and legal proviſion, is the moſt ' reaſonable reward, and 
honourable ſecurity, for the faithful and pious diſcharge 
of the miniſterial office: it only annexes a ſuitable rank 
and dignity in ſociety, to the ſtation and character of the 
miniſters of religion. 


In an Eſtabliſhment, the indolence or unfaithfulneſs of 
ſome miniſters may retard the general ſucceſs of the goſ- 
pel, may prevent its influence or obſcure its luſtre in the 
particular diſtrifts which they occupy. Without an Eſta- 
bliſhment, not only the ſame indolence and unfaithfulneſs 


may happen, but, through the want of due encourage- 


ment of thoſe who are to adminiſter the goſpel, it mutt 
fall into low and illiterate hands; and the morals ud 
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good order of ſociety, as well as the eternal intereſts of 
men, muſt ſuffer. 


Is either caſe religion herſelf will remain ever the 
lame. The offspring of heaven, like her great Author, 
ſhe is perfect and unchangeable. Though neglected and 
deſpiſed by one age or nation, ſhe takes refuge in ano- 
ther, « going about,” like Jeſus, „ continually doing 
good.“ Sometimes ſhe has ſeemed to diſappear, as if 
ſhe had abandoned this earth, ſo unworthy, yet fo need- 
ful, of her mercy and beneficence: but again we find her 
riſing as the ſun reſplendent in another quarter of the 
world, aſſiduous and ſucceſsfyl ſtill in enlightening and 
bleſſing the human race. 


| | 


Tux queſtion is of conſiderable importance, Whence 
ſhould this proviſion for the maintenance of the clergy 
be derived? It is a maxim in politics, that the people 
ſbould feel, as little as poſhble, the taxes impoſed on 
them for the purpoſes of civil government. This maxim 
ought to have, at leaſt, equal weight in matters of religion. 
Almoſt nobody denies the neceſſity of contributing to the 
ene; but there are not a few diſpoſed to think the other an 
unneceflary burden. Unconcerned alike about their own 
and others religious intereſts, avaricious or prejudiced, 
many will argue againſt religion, rather than contribute to 
promote it. They will change their ſect, rather than re- 
lax their love of money. They care not for the decay of 
Chriſtianity, provided no facrifice be required of em 
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to revive or ſupport it. This is the caſe in ſeveral places 
in America where there is no Religious Eſtabliſhment. 
When a vacancy happens, the inhabitants of the pariſh 
or diſtrict, allow the vacancy to continue, that they may 
be rid of the burden of maintaining a paſtor. Hence, 
the maintenance of the clergy ſhould neither depend on 
voluntary contributions, nor, though legally ſecured, 
ſhould it be levied, if poſſible, from the private pocket, 
nor the perſonal property of the individual. 


NeiTHER does it ſeem expedient, that the clergy 
ſhould receive their maintenance in the manner of civil 


and military officers, as a ſalary or penſion from govern- 


ment. In regenerating their ſtate, the French nation 


have ſeized the church lands and ſubſtituted penſions for 
them. R 


Tunis mode of provifion is attended with various in- 
conveniencies. A ſalary or penſion, once fixed by law, 
will not keep pace with the progreſs of ſociety, with 
the varying ſtate of money, and of manners. Govern- 
ment may not liſten readily to propoſals of augmentation. 
The falary or penſion, which appeared ample in the be. 
ginning of a century, becomes totally inadequate before 
its concluſion. The inſufficiency will fret the clergy, 
and irritate them againſt the ſtate. Beſides it would ren- 
der them too dependent on government. They would 
feel a dependence, even on the public officers through 
whoſe department and hand their penfion had to paſs, 
as is too much experienced by thoſe who do receive pu- 
blic ſalaries and penſions. On great emergencies, they are 
in danger of being diverted from the ſervice of the church 
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to that of the ſtate. Finally, the punctual payment, or 
occaſional augmentation of theſe annual penſions, may 
prove an inſtrument in the hands of an inſidious or arbi- 
trary miniſter or ſovereign, for depreſſing the clergy, or 
enſlaving the church. 


Tus things confidered, it appears reaſonable and 
neceſſary, that the maintenance of the clergy ſhould ariſe, 
neither from the immediate contributions of individuals, 
nor from the public treaſury, but from the ſoil. As the 
ſervants of the moſt high God, it ſeems moſt fit that it 
ſhould be derived as directly as poſſible from his own 
hand. It is not eaſy, however, to ſay what may be the 


beſt modification of this general principle. 


Tus life-rent property of land, if occupied by the mi- 
niſter as life-renter, would require more ſtock than he 
generally has to lay out upon it, more anxiety and labour, 
and avocations, than is compatible with the faithful dif- 
charge, and proper habits, of his paſtoral office. Or if 
he ſhall grant his life-rent in leaſe to others, his income 
will be too precarious. The failure of the crop or of the 
tenant, will involve him in unſpeakable difficulties. The 
pariſh of Whitburn was an example of this. Within 
theſe few years, the heritors were adviſed to fell the lands, 
and to inveſt the price of them in ſome way leſs trouble- 
ſome, and more certainly productive to the miniſter. 


ExpERIENCE, in England, has ſhewn the tithes to be 
a vexatious and oppreſſive ſource of clerical maintenance. 
It is vexatious to all concerned; and it 1s particularly 
hard on the farmer, who, beſides many other inconveni- 
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encies, muſt often leave his crop expoſed till the Titheſ- 
man ſhall be pleaſed to ſeparate his part from the whole. 
From the Agricultural Reports, the tithes appear to be a 


general diſcouragement to improvement, and to occaſion 


frequent and diſagreeable contentions betwixt the clergy 


Tus mode in which the ſtipend of the miniſters of 
the Church of Scotland is ſecured and paid, feems, on 
the whole, well calculated to anſwer the end. The lands 
of every pariſh are burdened with the payment of the 
miniſter's ſtipend, out of what was originally the tithes. 
They are bought and fold always with this burden. It 
is not the proprietor, therefore, who pays the ſtipend, but 
the lands. It is payable in victual, or oat-meal, generally; 
but it may be converted yearly into money, at the rate of 
the market, or of the fiars. Neither the clergy nor the 
government, but a particular court, holding a permanent 
commiſhon to that effect, judges of the reaſonableneſs 
and quantity of the augmentation. 


A ſcheme was propoſed in America to obtain a legal 
maintenance for the clergy, without any preference of 
ſects: That a tax ſhould be levied for the general ſupport 
of religion; that every man ſhould pay according to his 
rank; but might mark the ſum he paid, in a column to 
be appropriated to the ſet which he moſt approved. 
This plan, however, is liable to various objections. It 
is contrary to the maxim formerly mentioned, that a tax 
ſhould be as little viſible as poſſible. It is extremely dif- 
ficult and invidious, to rate men according to their rank 
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or property. Such a plan would not admit of dividing 
the country into pariſhes. Indecent jealouſies, and end- 
leſs contentions, would ariſe about the mode and quan- 
tity of the diſtribution among the various ſects. And 
the greateſt ſum might be found payable to the ſect, 
molt troubleſome and dangerous to the flate. 


Ir cannot be expected, in the preſent ſtate of human 
nature, that a large body of people, ſuch as form a na- 
tion, ſhall long agree in any one ſyſtem of religious doc- 
trines or form of worſhip. A ſyſtem fo liberal as to em- 
brace all opinions, as that in Rhode Iſland for example, 
which requires the belief only of one God, wants ſome 
of the moſt eſſential principles for enforcing moral duty; 
and is likely ſooner or later to be found attended with 
much inconveniency and danger. Such a teſt may in- 
clude ſects the moſt hoſtile both to real religion and 


good order. 


AMoNG many ſects, and eſpecially if any of them are 
unfavourable to good order and government, a teſt be- 
comes neceſſary, not to brand nor to puniſh, but to dif- 
tinguiſh, and if neceffary to exclude from offices of truſt 
or profit. The ſtate invites, welcomes, and protects all 
denominations of men; but intruſts its public offices, 
and vouchſafes its peculiar privileges, to one deſcription 
only of Chriſtians. Are you who aſk theſe privileges or 
offices of that deſcription? Prove it by ſubſcribing their 
creed. This is the teſt. That is, you thereby atteſt 
your faith to be the ſame with theirs; or if you do not 
ſubſcribe, you do thereby atteſt that you entertain 3 
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different faith, and conſequently, that you cannot be 
fully confided in by the ſociety who hold the reins. of 
government. It is dictated by common ſenſe, that 
every ſociety may preſcribe rules for itſelf. And if the 
majority of a nation ſhall chuſe to fence in its church 
and ſtate, by ſuch bulwarks as crggds, confeſſions, and 
ſubſcriptions, who has any right to complain? If others 
in the minority ſhall murmur, it is unreaſonable, for 
they have received no injury. They do not chuſe to re- 
linquiſh nor to hazard their own peculiar opinions; and 
this is the very reaſon why they are excluded, becauſe 
the other party do not chuſe to hazard nor to relinquiſh 
theirs. 


As creeds and confeſhons feem effential to a Religious 
Eſtabliſhment, and as not only difſenters, but members 
of the Eſtabliſhment, have occaſionally oppoſed them, 
it may be proper to illuſtrate at ſome length their nature 
and importance. | 


Oxlx it may be premiſed, that there is no doubt the 
church of Chriſt is catholic, and not confined to any 
one ſect or deſcription of Chriſtians. It extends over 
the earth, and includes every real Chriſtian of every 
denomination, whether in Greeniand or Japan. Men 
will ſay, indeed, „Lo! here is Chriſt, and, Lo! there.” 
Every man, of new and ſmall fects eſpecially, is diſpoſed 
to think himſelf better than his neighbour, and to ſay, 
« Stand by, I am holier than thou.” This pride, pre- 
judice, peeviſhneſs, and general want of mutual accommo- 
dation, ſeparate men but externally, and for a ſeaſon. 
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They only retire into different courts of the ſame great 
temple. And their reſpective creeds are the intcriptions 
which they place over the entrance to their ſeveral 
courts. They ſeparate like peeviſh children: but they are 
all the children of God, who believe, and love, and obey 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lorgp 
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SECTION VIL 


The Importance of Creeds, er Confeſſions of Faith and Subs 
ſcription. 


Creeps and Confeſſions may be conſidered as ſynoni- 
mous. The former, however, is moſt uſually applied to 
a ſhorter ſummary or formula of doCtrines, and the latter 
to a longer and more minute enumeration of them, and 
of their relations to the controverſies arifing from them. 


Tuer may be conſidered as ſerving a ſimilar end, in 
reſpect of the ſcriptures, as the title which precedes any 
book or chapter: they ſtate its principal ſubjects or con- 
tents. In receiving or acknowledging them, we declare 
that we believe theſe to be the great ſubjects of revela- 
tion, and the eſſential doctrines of our ſalvation. 


Tus ſcriptures often exemplify this kind of ſummary, 
and ſignify the importance of attending to them. The 
moral law, declared to be exceeding broad, is ſummed up 
in the ten commandments. The many ſubjects, and ge- 
neral manner of prayer, are comprehended in what is 
commonly called the Lord's Prayer. Jeſus ſums up the 
goſpel in theſe words, „God fo loved the world, that he 
« gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth 
« in him might not periſh, but have everlaſting life.“ 
The apoſtles may be ſaid to have written their epiſtles as 
abridgments of the goſpel. In theſe again, and in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, we find ſuch ſummaries as theſe, 
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„ Teſtifying repentance towards God, and faith towards 


« our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ „When the fulneſs of time 
* was come, God ſent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
« made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
« the law, that we might receive the adoption of ſons.” 
« Great is the myſtery of godlineſs: God manifeſt in the 
« fleſh, juſtified in the Spirit, ſeen of angels, preached 
« unto the Gentiles,” &c. 


Ix alluſion, moſt probably, to ſome ſuch ſummary of 
doctrine, the apoſtle to Timothy writes“ Hold faſt 
« the form of ſound words, which thou haſt heard of 
« me, in faith and love, which is in Chriſt Jeſus.” 
« 'This is a faithful ſaying, and theſe things I will that 
« thou affirm conſtantly, that they which have believed 
« in God might be careful to maintain good works. 
« Theſe things are good and profitable unto men. But 
ce avoid foolith queſtions, and genealogies, and conten- 
« tions, and ſtrivings about the law, for they are unpro- 
« fitable and vain.” „Hold faſt the profeſſion of your 
« faith without wavering, for he is faithful that hath pro- 
& miſed.” © Hold the myſtery of faith in a pure con- 
« ſcience.” Continue grounded and ſettled in the 
« faith, and unmoved from the hope of the goſpel which 
« you have heard.” W hoſoever tranſgreſſeth, and 
« abideth not in the doctrine of Chriſt, hath not God.” 


Tusxr tend to promote and maintain knowledge and 
Chriſtian communion. 'To read and underitand the 
ſcriptures, is by many deemed an eafy undertaking, which, 
therefore, they delay as a thing which they can do at any 
tide. Others ſuppoſe it an enterpriſe beyond their 
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power, and for that reaſon do not ſo much delay, as 


ſpond and abandon it. The books appear numerous, 
and the things contained in them without order. Few 
people are capable of arranging for themſelves. A well 
digeſted compend will undeceive and relieve them. It 
will preſent the ſubjects which they ought to ſtudy and 
know, in ſuch a light as may check the preſumption of 
the vain, as may encourage the timid, and aid thoſe who 


are incapable of arrangement. It will not only ſtate the 


ſeveral objects of faith, but the relation which they bear 
to one another, and to the various other ſubjects of know- 
ledge. All the doctrines, with their ſeveral relations, 
being thus brought within a narrow compaſs, may be 
frequently peruſed, may be even committed to memory, 
and made the common topics of fecret meditation and 
enjoyment. 


So familiar an acquaintance is moſt likely to become 2 
friend; and we know how readily we overlook any trivial 
blemiſh or apparent fault, how inſtantly we ſuppreſs any 
undue ſuſpicion, with what reſolution and firmneſs we 
repel any inſinuation or unjuſt charge, which may be laid 
againſt our friend. - 


THEY tend to diſcover the common friends of the ſame 
faith to one another, and to unite them. Suſpicion and 
reſerve, the effects of ignorance and prejudice, give place 
to openneſs and intimacy on acquaintance. Men of like 
minds, in the fame neighbourhood, affociate: ſuch as are 
more diſtant, enjoy ſpiritual fellowſhip with one another, 
through the faith of the ſame doctrines, and the love 
of the fame God and Saviour. They ſtrengthen and 
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confirm each other, and yield a mutual ſatisfaction and 
enjoyment. The increaſe of the body of Chriſt is ren- 
dered more viſible; the power of imitation and emulation 
is proportionally great; and there is joy on earth and 
in heaven over the multitude of ſinners who repent. 


CrEEDps and Confeſſions, in fact, remove rather than 
revive prejudice and party ſpirit. Darkneſs occaſions 
fear: light diſpels it. Uncertainty produces anxiety and 
jealouſy: full affurance, and clear information, relieve 
the mind from ſuch bitter and diſtracting paſſions. In- 
temperate zeal is, generally, the confequence of imper- 
ſect knowledge and narrow views. Men, who are actu- 
ally agreed, were their opinions clearly ſtated to them, are 
ſometimes, through ignorance of each other, the moſt con- 
tentious againſt one another, and the moſt paſſionate in 
their attempts of mutual perſuaſion. On having recourſe 
to their common creed, they either find no difference of 
opinion, or nothing material: nothing, even in its utmoſt 
magnitude, which ought to occaſion any breach of triend- 
ſhip, any interruption of intercourſe, nor, in moſt caſes, 
any obſtacle to Chriſtian communion. 


Tae publication, and due knowledge of a Creed or 
Confeſhon, when the difference is very great, has on ſome 
accaſions terminated the moſt violent and unbecoming 
controverſies. As marking definitely the boundaries of 
kingdoms puts an end to hoſtilities, which the uncertain 
knowledge, and wanton or unknown tranſgreſſion of 


them, had begun. 


Tus very number and variety of Creeds, may contri- 
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bute to produce enlargement of mind, and candour of 
judgment. For the ſame reaſon that you claim the right 
of differing from others, and maintaining your indepen- 
dence of judgment, you ought to indulge them. If other- 
wiſe, © thou art incxcuſable, O man, whoſoever thou 
« art, that judgeſt: for wherein thou judgeſt another, 
« thou condemneſt thyſelf; for thou that judgeſt doeſt 
« the ſame things.” 


Hence, however parodoxical it may ſeem, Creeds and 
Confe ſſions, not only promote knowledge, but candour, 
liberality, and Chriſtian communion, 


Tur alſo produce and manifeſt ſtability of faith. On 


ſome ſubjects, it may be beſt to keep the mind diſ- 
engaged and free: to encourage and promote verſatility 
and invention, in ſuch arts and ſciences, as admit and 
receive daily improvement. But, in the great principles 
of religion and morals, inſtability muſt be dangerous. It 
is dangerous to the individual to have no certain rule of 
action; and it is dangerous to ſociety to have nothing de- 
ciſive which can be preſcribed for general regulation, nor 
for criminal judgment. Whatever, therefore, contributes 
to give ſtability to religious faith and to morals, muſt be 
uſeful and important. | 


REVELATION itſelf is perfect, and incapable of improve- 


ment by human art or wiſdom. At the ſame time, it is 


in ſo extenſive and various a form, as cannot be eaſily 
compaſſed and retained by the bulk of men. A ſum- 
mary of it fixes and determines its ſubjects and meaning, 
ſo that the mind can, on any occaſion, readily remember, 
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review and contemplate them, and always in the ſame 
light. Without a fummary, ſome important truth, or its 
relation to another, might be forgatten; through that de- 
ſect, religion and morals might appear in a new, and per- 
haps unfavourable aſpect. A dangerous impreſhon may 
be made by a partial view on the mind: its faith might 
thus from time to time be changed. Few are capable of 
compoſing a juſt, clear, and ſhort abridgment for themſelves. 
A public Creed, however ſhort and ſimple, ſupplies this 
defect, and pretends not to be an improvement of revela- 
tion, but by the ordinary laws of memory, merely, pro- 
poſes to aid its recollection. The attention fixed on it, 
as on a pteciſe object, or on any certain number of them, 
15 thus preſerved from wavering. Young people wanting 
this, might fluctuate in their opinions without end; and 
from want of due regard to it, we ſee men under the 
power of fancy, and of the love of novelty, changing 
their fect, wandering from place to place, and from one 
religious fociety to another, till they have gone over the 
whole circle of ſects and opinions within their reach, 
and ſometimes have been finally ſhipwrecked in the gulf 
of infidelity or ſcepticiſm. 


Tur moſt ſteady mind is liable to deviation and error. 
duch a compend as a National Creed or Confeſſion, ſerves 
as a pole ſtar to reſtore it to the knowledge of its right 


courſe. 


Tu mind, eſpecially in a ſtate of weakneſs, is liable 
to fancy and to fear errors, which have no real exiſtence. 
Application to this, as a ſtandard, will correct tlie fancy, 


and remove the fear. 


. 
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Oruz men may unreaſonably charge us with error. 
To this ſtandard we can appeal, and by it we may be 
ſoon and ſatisfactorily tried and vindicated. 


A Creed is a monument of the faith of former gene- 
rations. It increaſes the veneration of good men for 
thoſe doctrines, which formed the principles, and fur- 
niſhed the pious enjoyment of their fathers. « One ge- 
tc neration ſhall praiſe thy truths to another, and declare 
« thy mighty acts.” 


Czrtps and Confeſhons of Faith, are the means of 
judging and determining the qualifications and dutics of 
the clergy. Every claſs of men ſeems entitled to chuſe 
the ſyſtem of religious doctrine, which they would have 
taught among themſelves and their children. It is a mere 
ſpeculative objeftion, that they who need to be taught 


are incapable of judging, or of forming 2 right choice. 


We know, in fact, they do judge and chooſe, and every 
ſociety which claims it for themſclves, cannot reaſonably 
deny it to others. f 


Ir is neceſſary, for the information of candidates for 


che office of teachers of religion, that the general faith of 


the ſociety be duly exprefied and publiſhed. They are 

warned thereby of the doctrines which they will be ex- 

pected and engaged to teach. If they cannot approve of 

them, it would be abſurd to think of propoſing themſelves 

as candidates. And, on the other hand, if they have no 
M 
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ſerious objections, their minds inſenſibly and habitually 
accommodate to the public faith. 


PREMONITION being duly given, there can be no foun- 
dation for complaints of ignorance nor of injuſtice. 'The 
judges of their qualifications are not left to their own 
caprice, nor to any perſonal or temporary bias: the public 
ſtandard is the rule of judgment, equally known and ap- 
proved by them, by the candidates, and by the public. 


InTrRANTS into the church declare their adherence to 
this ſtandard, and from this they are bound never to de- 
viate while they exerciſe the office of a public teacher. 
Such an engagement contributes to confirm the moſt 
ſtedfaſt human mind: for all are prone, leſs or more, to 
waver and to innovate. 


SUCH a {tandard ſuggeſts the ſubjects, and regulates 
the conduct of their public miniſtrations. They readily 


accommodate to it their general mode of thinking and of 
teaching. Their public avowal of it, and habitual re- 
ſpect for it, render them free from the very ſuſpicion of 
deviation. | 


Ir ſuſpicion, however, ſhould ariſe, their appeal to the 
public ſtandard of faith will prove and vindicate them. 
And if they ſhall be found juſtly chargeable with error, 
the ſame ſtandard will judge, and reaſonably condemn 
them. 


AND why ſhould any man hold an office, and eſpecially 
one of ſo important a nature, longer than he is willing to 
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fulfil the duties thereof? Ought a follower of the Ptolo- 
mean ſyſtem of aſtronomy, to be appointed the profeſſor 
of a ſchool for teaching that. ſcience on the Copernican 
plan? Or if he ſhould change his opinions after being 
appointed, ought he ſtill to hold his place, though the 
danger be ever ſo manifeſt that he ſhall impreſs his ſcho- 
lars with a philoſophy that is abſurd? Would it be wiſe 
to admit a Mahometan to be Biſhop of London? Or a 
Roman Catholic prieſt to be the miniſter of a Preſby- 
terian pariſh? Or a Socinian to a Calviniſtic congrega- 


Bur you think it a perſecution and cruelty to puniſh or 
threaten a man, and eſpecially a public teacher, for his opi- 
nions. Whether, I reply, is it better to reſpect an indi- 
vidual, or a whole people? Whether is the public con- 
ſcience and faith to be ſacrificed, or the mere temporal 
ſubſiſtence and comfort of one man? The argument is 

the ſtronger againſt him that he is a public teacher. He 
is, on that account, the more dangerous. He may cor- 
rupt the ſtreams of truth through many generations, by 
perverting the faith, not only of his preſent hearers, but of 
their poſterity. Shall he ſtill live by the altar whichhe 
endeavours to overthrow? Shall he be honoured and ſup · 
ported by the very ſociety, whom, and whoſe children 
he would rob of their preſent good order and comfort, 
and of their future happineſs? 


Nor is it any more injuſtice to diſmiſs, than not to 
receive, an unqualified teacher, who hath changed his 
opinions, and publicly avows it. The truth is, the in- 
juſtice lies on the other fide. It is injuſtice to the people, 

0 M 2 | 


either to receive or to continue him, after he avows or 
ſhows that it is his purpoſe to miſlead and corrupt. If 
2 phyſician ſhall ſhow an intention of poiſoning his pa- 
tient, which is juſtice? which is humanity? ta diſmiſg 
or to retain him? 


Ir there ſhall be ſuffering. then, in the caſe, the change- 
able teacher is himſelf the cauſe of it. Had he not 
changed, he ſhould never have been challenged. It is 
neither perſecution nor cruelty, but eſpecially conſidering 
the people and the conſequences, it is wiſdom and mercy. 
To him it may be ſorrow, but to them it is ſalutary. 
Nor if he is ſo convinced that he is right, ought he to 
be ſorry, but rather to be joyful in his new diſcovery, in 
maintaining rectitude and a good conſcience, at the ex- 
pence of ſubliſtence; and the favour of God, as he ſup- 
poſes, at the expence of human favour. 


Be$IDEs, he is only denuded of his office, and of the 
emoluments attached to it. He enjoys the toleration 
{till which is common to all; and, out of the church, he 
may, if he chuſes, propagate his opinions to any extent, 
provided they be not inconſiſtent with the laws and good 
order of ſociety. 


SOME ſuch form as a Creed or Confeſſion, is not pecu- 
Far to the church, but is common to every ſociety, civil 
or religious: It expreſſes its character, and contains the 
leading principles of its conſtitution, Others, as well 
as its own members, are thereby enabled to form, and 
to communicate a juſt idea of its nature and end: and in 
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caſe of miſrepreſentation or aſperſions, to thoſe principles, 
formally and publicly declared, they can readily appeal. 


> —o— — 


OsJjecTiOons to Church Confeſſions ariſe, as on other 
ſubjects, more generally from the prejudices and peculiar 
tempers of men, than from reaſon. Some object from a 
mere habit of captiouſneſs; ſome to exerciſe and ſhew 
their ingenuity; ſome object from piijde, as they would 
do to any thing whatſoever, in which they had no ſhare: 


2 few only, it is probable, ſeriouſly object from principle 
and conſcience. 


Ir is generally unfortunate too, that objections are not 
confined to the particylar point on. which, according to 
the principles of thoſe who ſtate them, they ought to 
bear, but are extended to various other ſubjects. He, 
for example, who is really (crupulous about ſubſcribing 
the 23d chapter of the Weſtminſter Confeſſion Of 
te the Civil Magiſtrate,” in order ſomewhat to veil this, 
endeavours to diſcover objeCtionable matter in ſome of 
the other chapters; ox turns his reſentment of one offen- 
five article againſt the whole Confeſſion. Hence many 
objections have been unneceſſarily ſtated, and variouſly 
repeated, which it ſeems proper now to obviate. 


Fresr, It hath been objected, that Creeds or Confeſ- 
ſions ſeem to ſuperſede the ſcriptures. We have already 
thewn, however, that the ſcriptures uſe and authorize 
them. Peter's confeſſion, „Thou art the Chriſt, the Son 
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not neceflary that other words be employed, and that the 
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« of the living God,” is a ſummary of the goſpel, re- 
quired by Jeſus himſelf, in oppoſition to the floating opi- 
nions among the Jews, that “ he was John the Baptiſt, 
« Elias, or ſome one of the prophets,” and could have no 
bad effect ſurely an the ſcriptures. 


Ir may be further noticed, that upon this very decla- 
ration of Peter, in oppoſition to theſe various unfounded 
opinions, Jeſus builds his church. That is, he makes 
this the excluſrve doctrine on which ſhe ſhall reſt and be 
eſtabliſhed, ſecure amidſt all the viciſſitudes of human 
opinions and of human affairs; amidſt all the ſtorms of 
human conteſt and paſſion; and againſt all the malice and 
power of hell. « On this rock I will build my church, 
« and the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it.” 


Tus apoſtle enjoins us © to be ready always, to give 
an anſwer to every man that aſketh us a reaſon of the 
« hope that is in us, with meekneſs and fear.” If it be 
a fingle point of doctrine on which we are queſtioned, 
fome paſſage of ſcripture may ſuffice for the anſwer, as 
on the Meſſiahſhip and Divinity of Chriſt, theſe very 
words of Peter ſhould be a very ſuitable anſwer. But, if 
there are many things queſtioned, and the very meaning 
of fome of the paſſages of ſcripture is doubted, then is it 


articles of the anſwer correſpond to the length and num- 
ber of the queſtions propoſed, or agitated? Which ſug- 
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A ſecond objection to Confeſſions of Faith, That they 
are too particular and long. This, it muſt be acknow- 
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ledged, is to be regretted. But how can it be avoided? 
If the queſtion is, not only, © Whom do men ſay that I 
« the Son of man am?” but, «© What think ye of Chrilt ? 
« Whoſe Son is he?” — Whither did he go? Wherefore 
did he die ?—ls he riſen again?—Why? „What ſhall I 
« do to be ſaved?” „ Wretched man that I am, who 
« ſhall deliver me from this body of fin and death?” 
And if controverſies ſhall have ariſen out of theſe, or any 
of the other doctrines of the goſpel, doth it not become 
neceſſary to anſwer each of them explicitly, and to adapt 
the anſwers to the points which have been controverted? 


Wu may expect accordingly, and we do find, that Con- 
feſſions of Faith became neceffarily longer, with the pro- 
greſs of time, in the hiſtory of the church. The Arian, 
the Socinian, and Popiſh controverſies, have particularly 
loaded the Confeſſions of the Proteſtant churches. The 
diſputes with others, ſince the Reformation, have been 
added to theſe. Hence both the Articles of the Church 
of England, and the Weſtminſter Confeſhon of the 
Church of Scotland, have become very particular and long. 


The enlargements of Creeds,” ſays Biſhop Burnet, In- 


troduct. to 39th Art. « were at firſt occaſioned by the 
prevarications of heretics, who having put ſenſes favouring 
their opinions, on the ſimpler terms in which the firſt 
creeds were propoſed, it was thought neceſſary to uſe 
more expreſs words. To ſtop the calumnies of the 
Roman Catholics, the Proteſtants in Germany prepared 
that Confeſſion of their Faith which they offered to the 
Diet at Augſburg, and which carries its name. And af- 
ter their example, all the other churches which ſeparated 
from the Roman communion, publiſhed the Confeſſions 
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of their Faith, both to declare their doctrine for the in- 
ſtruction of their own members, and for covering them 
from the flanders of their adverſaries.” 


Conressoxs8 have been framed, generally, in times of 
political, as well as of eccleſiaſtical and religious contro. 
verſy, when the minds of men were heated and agitated. 
This was the caſe, particularly, with the Confeſſion of 
Faith of the Church of Scotland. © Every body knows,” 
ſays Mr. Dunlop in his Preface to it, “in hat unhappy, 
diſtracted times the Weſtminſter Aſſembly met, and com- 
poſed that Confeſhon of Faith, which hath fince been 
received and owned by the. Church of Scotland, as con- 
taining the pure and uncorrupted doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity: The flames of a civil war raged at that time through 
the whole nation, and there were few breaſts which had 
not been heated and difordered thereby.” In this pre- 
ternatural heat, there aroſe a great number of different 
ſets and parties. Giddy, defigning, or ambitious per- 
ſons, would fix upon nothing, but ſet up for authors of 
new ſchemes, run down the old principles of religion, 
and dreamed fancies of their own, which they then freely 
propagated, and found too many weak and unſettled 
enough, to follow ſuch blind and perverſe leaders, as 
Quakers, Antinomians, Fifth Monarchy-men, Muggle- 
tonians, &c. whoſe names were as harſh and barbarous, 
as their doctrines were deſtructive of all government, 
and contradictory to the plaineſt rudiments of real rel 
gion.” P. 11, 12. g 


Wurx once any article is introduced into a conſtitu- 
tion, it is diſſicult to remove it. Though it add nothing 
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to the ſtrength, but much to the deformity of the ſtruc- 
ture, yet any attempt to diſplace it, may relax and deface 
the whole edifice. A temporary law may be eafily re- 
pealed, or will ceaſe with the occafion of it, but that 
which is interwoven with the conſtitution, any ſtatute 
confirmed by conſuetude, it is more ſafe generally to re- 
tain than to amputate. | 


A third objection is, That Confeſhons are an invaſion 
of human rights, and a reſtriction of free inquiry. Of 
whoſe rights? Not of thoſe who have not entered the ſo- 
ciety; for they remain without that they may retain their 
freedom. Not of any man who has voluntarily entered 
into the ſociety; for he might have remained, if he had 
not preferred the privileges within, to thoſe without the 
ſociety; and any man in it who is diſſatisfied may retire, 
if he covets it, to enjoy more freedom. 


Coxres510x5 lay no unreaſonable reſtraint on free in- 
quiry. Laymen may think, and act, and write, and pu- 
bliſh what they pleaſe, if confiſtent with good order, with- 
out a challenge. The clergy, too, may inquire and pu- 
bliſh what they will, not inconſiſtent with ecclefiaſtical 
law; and wide ſurely is the field of literature and of re- 
gion, in which that law will preſent no obſtacle. 


IT does not appear from fact, that Confeſſions have 
ever operated as obſtructions to free inquiry; for where 
have there been more free inquiry, more important diſ- 
coveries, and more improvement in all the branches of 
literature, than in Britain? and, to their honour, a con- 
fiderable ſhare of theſe belong to the clergy. Diſcoveries 
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in religion are not probable. Some reſtraint to prevent 
the clergy only from attempting theſe, muſt be at leaſt 
harmleſs. 


A fourth objection to Confeſſions is, That it is unjuſt 
to oblige men, who do not believe the national religion, 
to pay in ſupport of a national Creed. 'The firſt queſtion 
here ought to be, Is religion for the good of ſociety? This 
the greater part, even of irreligious men, acknowledge: 
They reſpect religion in others, on account of its utility 
to good morals, though they will not ſubmit to it them- 
ſelves. And it has been ſhewn in Section IV. that re- 
ligion is natural to man, and neceſſary to ſociety. But 
if it is an advantage to ſociety, and atheiſts, infidels, and 
unbelievers in general, partake of the general advantages 
ariſing from it, then it is not injuſtice, but juſtice, that 
they contribute to the maintenance of what is profitable 
to them. | 


WERE the objection valid againſt religion, it might be 
oppoſed, with equal ſucceſs, againſt civil government. 
There are times when men are diſſatisfied, not merely 
with miniſters and government, but with the general 


conſtitution. It is injuſtice, ſuch men might ſay, to levy 


taxes from us who diſſent from the government. But 
the anſwer is obvious, that every one deriving the benefit 
of protection and order, ought to be ſubject, and to bear 


IT ſeems a frivolous objection, that they are liable to 
te abuſed; for every thing is ſo. This ſhould only ren- 
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der us the more cautious, as far as we can, to guard 
againſt the abuſe of any thing. 


Ir may be ſaid, that they tempt men to hypocriſy, to 
a mere public profeſſion of religion without ſincerity. 
So far as it diſpoſes men to public decency and order, 
it does well: if ſome men are deceitful and falſe, that is 
their crime, and not the fault of religion. What better 
is civil government? Every Ig da 
who conforms to hw. | 


CrEEDs and Confeſſions have been employed as means 
of perſecution; that is, men have been perſecuted wha 
would not ſubmit to them. This, however, proceeded 
more from the ſpirit of the times, and from particular, 
bigotted, and fiery tempers, than from the nature of 
Creeds, which have nothing in them to provoke reſent- 
ment. They characterize the church and nation by 
whom they are publiſhed. They exclude ſuch as do not 


adopt them from the privileges of that church and na- 


tion, and there they ſtop. Any thing further, ſuch as force 
to oblige men to adopt them, would be perſecution, and 
was formerly employed, but now happily is diſuſed and 


reprobated. 


Ar the ſame time, Confeſſions ought not to be conſi- 
dered as mere articles of union and peace; that is, mere 
paſſive notices of our opinion, in order to occaſional 
communion, and intended to have no deciſive nor exclu- 
five effect, and eſpecially on the clergy, They are cer- 
tainly intended to exclude unbelievers from the paſtoral 
office, to operate by the conſcience as well as by pu- 
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blic law, and actively to do all that can be reaſonably 


done, to preſerve and maintain religion among us, pure 
and undefiled. 


On the whole, no reaſonable, unprejudiced perſon, 
will deny the advantages reſulting from Confeſſions of 
Faith, nor the importance of their being ſubſcribed by 
the clergy. They are recommended to the laity, but the 
laity are not required to ſubſcribe them, nor any way bound 
to adhere to them, unleſs they are to hold ſome office of 
truſt or profit in church or ſtate. And we may generally 
not generally the leaſt reſpectful to Confeſhons of Faith. 
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SECTION VII. 
The Advantages of Religious Eftabliſhments. 


Ir is by no means intended to hold up Eſtabliſhments as 
a perfect ſyſtem, without defect, or mcapable of abuſe; 
for this is inadmiſſible in any thing human; but the ob- 
jet of this Eſſay, and particularly of this Section, is to 
ſnew, that they are attended with many and great ad- 
vantages which fociety could not enjoy without them; 
or rather that, ariſiug out of the nature of man, as hath 
been already ſhewn, A 
and exiſtence of ſociety. 


Ir it be admitted, as was illuftrated, Sect. IV. that 
religion is neceſſary to good morals, and that good morals 
are eſſential to government and good order, then it muſt 
be alſo admitted, that that ſyſtem is the beſt, which moſt 
eſfectually ſecures the general extenfion, and ſteady main- 
tenance of rehgion over the whole kingdom. Were there 
no obſtacles nor prejudices to prevent ſuch an extenſion 


and maintenance, and were men to act always in ſuch a 


caſe promptly and reaſonably, then no ſyſtematic and ob- 
ligatory means ſhould be neceffary. Congregations and 
pariſhes ſhould be formed readily, according to the pro- 
greſs of population, in every quarter of a country. Mi- 
miters ſhould be choſen with deliberation, impartiality, 
and wiſdom, and a fuitable and fecure maintenance be 


duly provided for them. But as we know, that there are 


obſtacles and prejudices, and that men, even when they 
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know their duty and intereſt, are far from being always 
wiſe or prompt to obſerve and promote them, ſome ge- 
neral plan, eſtabliſhed by law, becomes requiſite to regu- 
late and enforce them. 


Ins poverty, real or pretended, of ſome diſtricts, 
might be pled as an excuſe for neither building a church, 
nor maintaining a miniſter. 


- In fome caſes, the avarice of the moſt wealthy might 
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to prevent the erection of a congregation, or ſo as to make 
the burden fall heavieſt on thoſe leaſt able to bear it. 


Tus unconcern of wealthy men about religion, the 


prejudices of the irreligious, the unbelief and antipathy 


of the infidel, ſhould produce ſimilar effects. They would 
employ their influence to diſcourage, to ridicule, to oppoſe, 
rather than to promote religion. | 


Surrosg even a general willingneſs to inſtitute and 


maintain the ordinances of the goſpel, but a conſiderable _ 


diverfity of opinion, as to either doctrines or forms of 
worſhip; either the purpoſe muſt be abandoned, unſeemly 
and hazardous contention muſt enſue, or there muſt be 
ſome over-ruling power to accommodate and unite them. 


WHEN ſuitable means, towards a good end, are already 
provided, men are leſs diſpoſed to queſtion trivial circum- 
ſtances attending them. But when every man finds room 
and encouragement to ſtate his difference of opinion, al- 
tercation and diviſion are endleſs. In public meetings, 
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for example, when, after ſome deliberation on a ſubject, 
2 minute, comprehending the general opinion of thoſe pre- 
ſent, is written with diſpatch, the whole fall into it with 
eaſe and ſatisfaction; but if there ſhall be much delay, to 
words and phraſes, it will become almoſt impoſſible to 
ſatisfy and reunite them: So when the law provides the 
means of religion, as moſt generally agreeable to the 
country, all readily embrace and obſerve them. But. 
when left every man to deliberate on, and to chuſe his 
own ſyſtem, there is no end of heſitation and conten- 
con. | 


Taz wealthy and deſigning have it too much in their 
power, without legal regulation, to miſlead the religious 
affections, and to abuſe the confidence of the people. 
If they ſhall erect places of worſhip at their own expence, 
they may preſent to them, and maintain in them, a teacher 
of whatever opinions they ſhall prefer, Meantime the 
people have no choice. Their religious nature diſpoſes 
them to attend ſomewhere on religious ordinances, they 
are unqualified to judge for themſelves, or they are un- 
ſuſpicious, and fo their minds and manners are corrupted. 


' AGaiN, whether an individual, or the majority of the 
people, may have the right of election and preſentation, 
they are liable to change their opinions, their creed and 
denomination, with every vacancy or general bias. There 
is nothing to prevent them from having ſucceſſively a 
Preſbyterian, an Epiſcopalian, an Anabaptiſt, a Quaker, 
&c. No man of common ſenſe will deny, that this muſt 
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be unfavourable to the human mind, to ſociety, to pre- 
ſent comfort, and to future happineſs. 


To all theſe evils an Eftabliſkment provides fome rea- 
fonable and becoming check. The laws fecure inſtrue- 
tion, and the means of public religious worſhip, equally 
for all ranks, and for every diſtrict of the kingdom. It 
equalizes the burden to the willing and unwilling, ſo that 
the avaricious are not exempted, and the generous are 
not opprefied. The indifferent, the irreligious, the infi- 
del, and the atheiſt, whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, muſt contribute their ſhare to the main- 
tenance of religion. The very levying of the annual ſti- 
pend from them, is a call of Providence to conſider their 
ways and to be wife, to regard the ordinances which 


they muſt contribute to maintain, and to reap from them 


the benefit which they are defigned to convey. No means 


may ſucceed effectually to prevent difference of opinion, 


and ſeparation in worſhip. But the means which a Re- 
ligious Eſtabliſhment provides, are likely, as far as human 
means can prevail, to meet the general diſpoſition, to ac» 
commodate meck and gentle tempers, whoſe differences 
are not material, and to unite the general body of a pariſh 
or congregation in religious fociety. The inſtitution, how- 
ever, may be good, and the adminiſtration of it may be 
imprudent and unfuccefsful. No inftitution; for example, 
ſeems better calculated, than the combination of the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical law of Scotland, for ſupplying vacant 
churches with paſtors, were the patrons generally more 
wiſe, more conſcientious, and more reſpectful to the peo- 
ple; and were the chur un more cautious in the licenſing of 
probationers, and ſometimes more circumſpect and ſtrict 
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in weighing the characters of preſentees, and the con- 


ſequences of admitting the unworthy and unqualiſied to 
pariſhes. The patron 1s a legal check on the people and 
cletgy; and the clergy are a check on the patron and 
people. Their power and influence are admirably balan- 
ced in the conſtitution; but nothing in the hands of men 
is free from imperfection. 
from the church on account of the abuſe of this very in- 
ſtitution of patronage, might, from their own experience 
of the difficulties attending their popular ſettlements, on 
ſeveral occaſions, fay of their mother church, « Let him 
« that is without fin in this reſpect * ourſelves, caſt 
« the firſt ſtone at her.” 


UnDer a Religious Eſtabliſhment, ſuch as that of Bri- 
the wealthy and deſigning, the capricious and un- 
ſtable, whether as patrons or people, have it not in their 
power to change their creed with every fickle humour, 
or ſeaſon of innovation. 'The law preſcribes to the pa- 
tron, to the church, and to the people, the character, 
qualifications, and creed, of ſuch as are to become the 
public teachers of religion; and the law has no prejudices 
nor partiality, is liable to no peeviſhneſs nor wavering, 
but uniformly and firmly dictates and ordains what ap- 
pears on the whole to be for the general good. 


AnD let no man, nor claſs of men, preſume proudly on 
the wiſdom and excellence of their own conduct, plans, nor 
adminiſtration of them. The wiſeſt men, and the beſt 
ordered minds, need occaſional ſuperintendence, reſtraint, 
and government. The moſt pious and prudent miniſter 
needs, and will be thankful for the counſel and overſight 
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And they who have ſeceded 
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of his preſbytery or biſhop, and theſe again of their ſu- 
periors: ſuch as look ſtill farther around them, will ob- 
ſerve the advantage which ſometimes ariſes to the church 
from the ſuperintendence of the ſtate, or to the ſtate from 
the influence and authority of the church. It is not good 
for a man, nor for a congregation, nor for a church, nor 
for a ſtate, to be alone: God hath created them ſor aſſo- 
ciation and union; and what God hath joined, let not 
man put aſunder. 


ExceerT during the age of miraculous adminiſtration, 
it hath pleaſed God to make men themſelves, generally, 
the agents of promoting, of retaining, or of loſing their 
religious privileges and bleſſings. Among other means, 
purity of character, decency of conduct, piety of affec- 
tion, dignity of ſentiment, ſtudy, literature, and general 
re ſpectability, in the clergy, are made the inſtruments 
of maintaining and promoting religion among the people. 
If, however, through want of ſuch attention and en- 
ceuragement as an Eſtabliſhment is moſt likely to give, 
piety and purity, literature, and reſpectability ſhould 
fail, religion muſt decay; the knowledge of her origin, 
and of the truth of her doctrines, muſt be obſcured ; myt- 
ticiſm and error, infidelity and atheiſm, or ſuperſtition 
and barbariſm, muſt again prevail. It cannot be denied, 
that both weak and wicked men have appeared in the 
eſtabliſhed church. Every ſuch caſe is moſt ſexioully 
to be deplored, as truly diſgraceful. And it is fortunate 
when their names can be ſpeedily expunged from the ec- 
cleſiaſtical zecords. In every extenſive body, however, 
proportioned to the number of its members, errors and 


vicious characters may be expected. We find it ſo in 
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numerous ſects as well as eſtabliſhed churches; and it 
muſt be ſo in independent congregations, ſuppoſing them 
to exiſt in the ſame number, and over the ſame extent of 
country. But of all theſe, an Eſtabliſhed Church, all 
circumſtances conſidered, is moſt likely to maintain cleri- 
cal reſpectability and uſefulneſs, by the ſuperior power 
with which the is inveſted over her clergy. 


Finsr, By her regard to their early habits. Every 
profeſſion almoſt is characterized by a peculiar habit and 
manner. The ſailor, who is ſeldom expoſed to the ſelf- 
iſhneſs and impoſition of the world, is frank and gene- 
rous. The ſoldier is little accuſtomed to local attach- 
ment. Literary men, who mingle but little in the world, 
become ſometimes unaccommodating or awkward m fo- 
ciety. The habits of piety and morality are univerſally 
expected and revered in a miniſter of the goſpel. They 
ought to appear natural and graceful; and in order to 
this, they ought to be of early and regular growth. Then 
ſhall there be, comparatively, not only nothing to offend, 
to diſguſt, or to ſhock, nothing in their example to coun- 
teract the ſpirit of their miniſtrations; but on the con- 
trary, they ſhall adorn the doctrine of Chriſt their Sa- 
viour in all things, and diſpoſe men, by their gaod works, 
to glorify their Father who is in heaven. 


For this purpoſe, and with this view, our Eftabliſh- 
ment hoids out a ſuitable encouragement to young men, 
to devote themſelves early to the ſervice of the church, 
to accommodate their habits to that divine and holy ſer- 
vice, and to cultivate their talents by due ſtudy and learn- 
ing; and it provides them with the ſtated means of regu- 
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lar academical ſtudy and improvement. The means and 
che end appear the beſt which human wiſdom can deviſe. 


SEcoxDLY, An Eſtabliſhed Church is moſt likely to 
maintain the reſpectability and uſefulneſs of the clergy, 
by her regard to their literature. 


Turkx are advantages to be derived from every ſtep in 
the progreſs of literature. In the very learning of lan- 
guages, the faculties acquire ſtrength, and natural eaſe of 
application. The mind inſenſibly obtains ideas, and an 
improved taſte. It becomes acquainted with its own 
power, with human nature, and with the works and 
ways of God. RD 


Ir not only acquires knowledge, but by academical 
exerciſes, and other ordinary means of diſcipline and im- 
provement, of a private as well as public nature, it ac- 
quires the habit of ſuitable expreſſion and communica- 
tion, or an aptnefs to teach. 


Sven an early previous diſcipline in literature, appears 
abſolutely requiſite to the reſpectability, the extenſive and 
permanent maintenance of religion. It is wonderful that 
men, not deſtitute of underſtanding on other ſubjects, 
ſhould be ſo unreaſonable on this; ſhould allow, that 
youth and long training are requifite to the knowledge 
and practice of every other profeſſion in life, and yet pre- 
ſume, that a few months ſtudy and preparation, are ſuſh- 
cient to qualify men for preaching the goſpel. Men of 
pecuhar genius and eloquence, may occaſionally ariſe, 
who, without much ctilture, may equal, or even excel, 
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in knowledge, in judgment, and aptneſs to teach, ſome 
of thoſe who have ſpent many years of labour and anxiety 
in ſtudy: but there are comparatively few, and they can- 
not be depended on. Meteors may be more brilliant, 
and may ſhed a greater temporary luſtre than the ſtars; 
but they cannot ſurely be preferred to them: nor could 
they even exiſt, were the beautiful and ſteady lights of 


Trax mere teaching of Chriſtian doctrines, is not all 
the duty of the miniſters of the goſpel. Its doctrines are 
themſelves ſimple and few, and might be ſoon known, 
and eaſily communicated. But they have a relation to 
the whole ſubjects of literature. In order to render them 
fucceſsful, therefore, theſe relations all ought to be ſtu- 
died and familiarly known: the nature of man, to whom 
they are addreſſed, with all his relations, duties, and inte- 
reſts; the nature and intereſts of ſociety; the works, the 
character, the government of God: Theſe, and the 
hiſtory of them, and their connection with one another, 
are not obvious, nor to be acquired, but by long and at- 
tentive ſtudy. 


Tax ſucceſs of religion ſeems deſtined by Providence 
to have a neceſſary dependence on literature. Jeſus 
Chriſt was ſent into the world, at a period when its rays 
were moſt abundantly diffuſed over the world; when 
there was leaſt danger of deluſion and impoſition ; when 
men were moſt capable of tracing and applying prophecy, 
of diſtinguiſhing miracles, and of diſcerning the compa- 
rative excellence and fimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
As learning failed and diſappeared, Chriſtianity gradually 
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yielded to the darkneſs and oppreſſion of ſuperſtition; 
nor did it riſe again and ſhine, but with che revival and 
prevalence of literature. 


Tus Chriſtian religion is founded on facts. Theſe 
faQs extend far into antiquity, and the evidence with 
which they were accompanied, as well as the ſcenes in 
which they were exhibited, lay in diſtant regions. The 
knowledge of ancient hiſtory, therefore, is neceſſary to 
the thorough knowledge of the goſpel. The frequent 
alluſion to ancient opinions, whether the ſacred writers 
approve or oppoſe them, renders a familiar acquaintance 
with the authors and followers of theſe opinions, neceſſary 
and agreeable. We are liable too to ſuppoſe every new 
opinion and controverſy, which ariſes in modern times 
out of the doctrines and ordinances of the goſpel, ftrange 
and unprecedented, without a particular knowledge of 
the hiſtory of the Chriſtian church. In a word, the me- 
dium through which the rays of truth have paſſed, is ſo 
obſcure and extenũve, as to endanger or mar its beauty 
and efficacy, without an intimate acquaintance with the 
dead, as well as living languages, with the laws of the 
material world, with the Providence of God, with the 
policy of nations, with the principles and various aſpects 
of human nature. Such ſtudies require an early com- 
mencement, and an ardent and ſteady perſeverance 
through lite. 


Hence the neceſſity of ſeparating a claſs of men, who 
may early and wholly devote their attention to them. 
Proſecuting each his favourite ſtudy, with a theological 
view, ſome will excel in languages and ſcripture criticiſm; 


ſome in antiquities and general erudition; ſome in philo- 
ſophy, hiſtory, or rhetoric. Materials ſhall thus be con- 
ſtantly prepared, be laid up in ſtore, or be ſuitably applied 
for the defence, the illuſtration, or communication of 
religion. The whole ſubject is duly inyeſtigated, and a 
foundation is laid for univerſal faith and confidence. 
The bulk of mankind, who have neither leiſure, inclina- 
tion, nor, perhaps, talents, for ſuch extenſive and diſſi- 
cult reſearches, may undervalue them, and remain in- 
ſenſible of the value and importance of both the means 
and the end; but the better informed, and thinking part 
of men, ought not to diſregard and deſpiſe them. 


AN Eſtabliſhed Church is calculated to produce theſe 
effects. It encourages young men to devote themſelves 
early and wholly to the ſtudy of literature, with a view 
to the ſervice of the goſpel; and it in due time rewards 
them with that competency, which, on their becoming 
miniſters, relieves their minds from anxiety, and enables 
W 
rary duties. 


Tat order of men ſet apart for teaching the goſpel, 
ought to be numerous, proportioned to the population, 
not merely for the purpoſes of public miniſtrations, and 
of private ſtudy, but for watching over the religious and 
moral principles, and conduct of the people. Public 
teaching becomes the more effectual, when it is occaſion- 


ally and prudently accompanied with private intercourſe 
and admonition. 


A faithful paſtor is as the father of the people, and 
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they look for conſolation from him in their diſtreſſes; and 
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they are generally diſpoſed to yield to him a due filial 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion. He is their cenſor, hoſe re- 
proofs they fear; their friend, whom they love; and their 
counſellor, in whom they confide. They tell him freely 
their wants; they adviſe with him in their difficulties; 


they communicate to him their proſperity and joys: they 
repoſe their fouls on his doctrines; and regulate, by his 
evangelical maxims, their temper and their lives. If 
his charge, however, ſhall riſe beyond a certain number, 
he cannot eaſily recognize them, nor they him, and of 
courſe they become mutually ſtrange and indifferent. To 


prevent this, more churches ſhould be erected readily, 


according to the progreſs of population. 


50 great a number of public teachers, as a large com- 
munity or nation requires, might, in the preſent diverſi- 
fied and fickle ſtate of human nature, produce an endleſs 
and jarring diverſity of rites and opinions. 'The incor- 
poration of the church prevents this, and ſecures unifor- 
mity among all her members. The rules of ſuch an in- 
corporation are framed by the clergy, and ſanctioned by 
the ſtate, ſo that both pledge, and either may claim their 
faithful obſervance. 


SUCH is the principle of the charter incorporating the 
Church of Scotland, (Act of Parl. ann. 1690) by which 
ihe being held engaged to be faithful to the ſtate, the 
{tate is bound to maintain and defend all her rights 
and privileges; and particularly, “ that her miniſters and 
« e}ders ſhall have liberty to meet in their ſeveral courts, 
e ſupreme and ſubordinate, for the purpoſe of regulating 
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SUCH a corporation might be uſeful, independent and 
deſtitute of any civil ſanction; but the jarring of intereſts, 
and the violence of paſſion and party, ſhould, in that caſe, 
too eaſily diſſolve it. Every one, acquainted with human 
nature, knows the importance and neceſlity of due re- 
ſtraint to overawe the paſſions of men, to repreſs their 
occaſional humours, to prevent them from either capri- 
ciouſly wandering into error and folly, or from overleap- 
ing the bounds of reaſonable and ſcriptural decency and 
order. 


SINGLE unaſſociated congregations ſeem the leaſt qua- 
lified to promote and maintain religion. Who ſhall mo- 
derate in their differences, or judge or controul them ? 
How ſhall their paſtor be provided and qualified? How 
ſhall he be inveſted with clerical privileges and orders? 
How ſhall literature be cultivated in connection with re- 
ligion? Theſe queſtions cannot be anſwered ſatisfactorily, 
but by thoſe few, who, contented with lay preachers, 
do not reckon literature and ſolemn ordination neceſſary 
to the decent and orderly miniſtrationof the goſpel. The 
greater part of them, generally, have grown faithful and 
reſpectable, directly or indirectly, however inſenſible of 
it, by the teaching, and under the ordinances of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church; have taken offence, however, at evils which 
in any numerous body are unavoidable; and find a purity 
and quiet in a ſmall and infant ſociety, „ 
and older are not ſo eaſily attainable. 

r 
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Evex claſſes of congregations, as among thg diſſenters 
in England, and the Preſbyterians in i nincor- 
porated, want that weight and authority which are ne- 
ceſſary to the government of foctety, proportioned to its 
magnitude; want the power requitite, either to move 
them, or duly to reſtrain and regulate their motions; to 
prevent the jerks and inſtability of human tevity, and to 
impreſs and maintain uniformity and order on religious 
fociety. The mere ſpiritual diſcipline of the church may 
be ſlighted by light and ungodly minds, even among the 
clergy: the power of following it up with civil penalties, 
in their cafe, ſeems neceffary to the general welfare. 


SUCH an Eſtabliſhment of the Church, will not only 


ſecure internal order and ſtability, but will more effectu- 


ally defend itſelf againſt any external injury or encroach- 
ment. It may be envied, but it will alſo be reſpected by 
other ſects and churches. They may loudly teſtify againſt 
its errors; but, on ſerious dehberation, they will ſecretly 
revere its conſtitution. The ſtate itſelf might trample on 
one or a few diſtin congregations, but it venerates the 
Eſtabliſhment which itſelf hath ſanctioned. 


Tre interference of the civil magiſtrate, may be oc- 
caſionally neceſſary in the church, in things where ex- 
ternal order is concerned. It is a matter of extreme 
delicacy, and hath always been watched by the Church 
of Scotland with a becoming jealouſy. But neither 
ought the church to intermeddle with civil affairs: her 
duty is, in her own fphere, and among ker own mem- 
bers, to inſpire and maintain the principles and the du- 
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ties of due ſubordination and order, and, on no pre- 
tence whatever, to invade the province of civil govern- 
ment: her duty is, to “ render to Czfar the things 
« which are Cæſar's, and to God the things which are 
« God's.” | 


—— — — 


SECTION IX 


Of the Intereſt of Diſſenters in the Eftabliſbed Church. 
FALL true Chriſtians have a common intereſt in one 
other. They are all partakers of the ſame goſpel, mem- 
bers of Chriſt's body, and heirs of his eternal kingdom. 
In whatever quarter of the earth they reſide, or by what- 
ever name they are called, they have one God and Fa- 
ther, one Mediator, one Spirit, one faith: They are 
« no more ſtrangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
« with the ſaints, and of the houſchold of God; and are 
« built upon the foundation of the apoitles and prophets, 
« Jefus Chriſt himſelf being the head corner-ſtone; in 
« whom all the building, fitiy framed together, groweth 
« unto an holy temple in the Lord.” Every one of them, 
having the Spirit of Chriſt, bears his fruits, and by his 
fruits are known. One of the chief of theſe fruits is 
love. „ By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſ- 
« ciples, if ye have love one to another.” Hence, as one 
body, they ought to ſympathize and to forbear with one 
another; to honour and to forgive one another; to co- 
P2 
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operate in advancing their Lord and Saviour's ſervice, 
and with a becoming zeal to promote their common in- | 
tereſt in his church. 


YET human infirmity and depravity, ſhowing them- 
ſelves in the temper, and in every work of man, mar 
the unity and beauty, and interrupt the general ſympathy 
of Chriſtians. The pride of opinion, and the intemperate 
zeal of ſyſtem, have diſturbed their harmony, and produ- 
ced much ſchiſm, ſeparation, and intolerance. A good 
man, who was not free from this very temper, and who 
ſuffered by it, complains thus of it: « By means of im- 
poſition, and the driving of uniformity, the diſciples of 
Chriſt have been ſo far engaged in ſects and parties, and 
have been trained up in ſuch a regard, every one to the 
way of his own fect, that any attempt to bring them into 
communion in love, upon thoſe things wherein they all 
are one, and all divided from the men of this world, how- 
ever ſtrictly joined with them in their ſets, muſt meet 
with great oppoſition from them. And much of this is 
owing. to their teachers by whom they have received the 
goſpel, who preſs upon them the peculiarities of their own 
fe, which have nothing to ſupport them, for moſt part, 
but human authority, and that with ſuch zeal, as if reli- 
gion were to ſtand or fall with them.” — 
vol. I. p. 220.) 


Wurm two bodies are cloſely united, ſometimes the 
one, and at other times the other, will aſſume more than 
its ordinary and due influence. The church and the 
ſtate alternately impinge on each other's freedom; and in 
either caſe jealouſies and diſcontents ariſe. From the 
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year 1638 to the Reſtoration, the Church of Scotland 
had been accuſtomed to dictate: ſhe was the leſs able to 
bear the ſeverity with which ſhe was afterwards treated; 
and fome of her members carried their jealouſy fo far, as 
never, even after the Revolution, to coaleſce with the ec- 
clefiaſtical body in alliance with the civil government. 


Taz Reformed Preſbytery, amounting at preſent to 
about 4,000 perſons, trace their origin in this manner, 
through theſe times, as far back as the Reformation, and 
conſider themſelves as the only pure Preſbyterians fince 


the Revolution. They profeſs to adhere to the ſolemn 


league and covenant, agreed to by the nation before the 
Reſtoration, in which they abjure Popery and Prelacy, 
and reſolve to maintain and defend the doctrines, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government of the church, as ap- 
proved by the Parliament, and Aſſembly at Weſtminſter, 
and by the General Aſſembly of the Church, and Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, 1645-9. 


On theſe principles they object, not to a Religious 
Eſtabliſhment, but to the Religious Eſtabliſhment as it 
exiſts; they object, not to an alliance of the church with 
the ſtate, but to the alliance of the church with an un- 
covenanted king and government. 


Taz Burgher and Antiburgher ſeceders amount, ac- 
cording to the account with which I have been kindly fa- 
voured by ſome of their miniſters, each to about 5 5,000 


perſons. They reckon the average of their congregations 
at 500. 
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Ox of theſe gentlemen, on ſending me his opinion 
of the Antiburghers, writes, « The number of examinable 
perſons in our connection may be moderately eſtimated 
at 50,090, beſides vacant congregations. I am perſuaded 
the Burghers are equally numerous, or nearly fo. Our 
congregations on the north of Tay, are three or four 
times the number of theirs; but theirs are more numerous 
in Fife, the Lothians, in the weſt, and, I believe, in the 
ſouth of Scotland. The Burghers, of their own accord, 
expreſſed the fame opinion reſpecting the number and 
ſituation of the Antiburghers. 


Tuer ſeceded together from the church in the years 
1732-4. In their Act and Teſtimony, drawn and pu- 
blithed on that oceaſion, they enumerate ſeveral defec- 
tions and grievances in the church from which they were 
ſeparated, and, like the Reformed Preſbytery, reſort to 
the Eſtabliſhment of Religion, during the period from 
1538 to 1659, as the pureſt times of Preſbyterianiſm, 
and as the ground on which they have erected their 
church. But the chief and immediate cauſe of their ſe- 
ceſſion, was the act of the General Aſſembly 1732, rela- 
lative to the ſettlement of miniſters. 


Tus Parliament 1690 had aboliſhed patronages, and 
veſted the right of electing miniſters to vacant country 
pariſhes in the heritors and elders; and in burghs, in the 
magiltrates, town council, and elders. Towards the latter 
end of Queen Anne's reign, in the year 171 1, the Parlia- 
ment, alleging inconveniencies and abuſes attending the 
ſaid abolition, reſtored the right of patrons. This ex- 


cited much diſcontent in the church. Forty-two of the 
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more zealous miniſters, in the year 1732, and ſome hun- 
dreds of elders, repreſented to the General Aſſembly this 
grievance, requeſting redreſs of that and other defections. 

The Aſſembly refuſed to hear them; and enacted, That 
in caſes where the law of patronage did not preclude elec- 
tion, the choice of a miniſter ſhould be competent to a 
conjunct meeting only of heritors and elders, being Pro- 
teſtants. 


AGainsT this act Mr. Ebenezer Erſkine, minifter of 
Stirling, and moderator of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, 
inveighed with much freedom. A complaint being lodged 
againſt him on that account, the Synod judged him cen- 


ſurable. On his appeal, the General Aſſembly affirmed 


the ſentence of the Synod, and rebuked and admoniſhed 
him. He proteſted, and to his proteſt ſeveral miniſters ad- 
hered. Higher cenſurcs being afterwards inflicted, he 
and ſeven other minifters finally ſeceded, and erected 
themſelves into the Aﬀociated Preſbytery. 


HavinG in a few years become pretty numerous, they 


quarrelled in the year 1747, about the Burgeſs' Oath. 


That oath begins thus, „I profeſs, and allow with my 
heart, the true religioh, preſently profeſſed within this 


realm, and authorized by the laws thereof. I will abide 


at, and defend the fame to my life's end, renouncing the 
Romiſn Religion, called Papiſtry.” The Meſſrs. Erſkines 
and Mr. Fiſher found no objections to this clauſe, and 
they and their adherents remained Burghers. But 
Mr. Adam Gib, late of Edinburgh, and others, were of 
opinion, that by ſwearing that clauſe, they virtually re- 
nounced their teſtimony as ſeceders, and were therefore 
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called Antiburghers. The former enjoy all the rights, 


privileges, and offices of other citizens. The latter, from 
this ſcruple, have relinquiſhed theſe advantages. On this 
difference they ſeparated as far from one another, as they 
had done from the church. They have no communion 
with one another, with the church, nor with other dif. 
ſenters. But the Burghers occaſionally hear other 
miniſters, and are leſs ſcrupulous than the Anti- 
burghers, about worſhipping with Chriſtians of any de- 


Tue n difference with the Eſtabliſhment ought, now 
that perſonal animoſities have died with their authors, 
to occaſion no ſtrong antipathy. Sprung from the church, 
though ſeparated from her by circumſtantial differences 
of opinion, they ought to feel an intereſt in her, like 
that of children to their parents. It often happens, that 
parents and children have little intercourſe, on account 
of their difference of age, purſuits, ſituation, or opi - 
nions; but whatever may interrupt or diſturb their com- 
munication and enjoyment, there is a relation betwixt 
them, which it would be unnatural to neglect or to vio- 
late. 


Fuou the church the ſeceders received the very privi- 
leges of which they boaſt: their knowledge, their piety, 
their high ſenſe of purity and decency. | They ſcparated 
from her when ſhe was in maturity and vigour, neither 
raw and undiſciplined, nor in the decline of age. Had 
they not learned the doctrines of the goſpel, and imbibed 
the ſentiments of liberty in the church, they were not 
likely, either to have felt the inclination, or to haye 
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formed the reſolution of detaching themſelves from her 
ought to be increaſed by theſe conſiderations. 


Tun ſubſequent conduct, compated with that of 
to the pride of privilege, to the deſire of carrying the 
eccleſiaſtical liberty which they enjoyed, to an extreme, 
and, excepting the article of patronage, not to any ab« 
horrence of conſtitutional principle. When the Reformery 
ſeparated from the Romiſh church, they proteſted againſt 
her conſtitution as well as adminiſtration, and generally 
aſſumed both new principles and a new form. When 
the Puritans diſſented from the Church of England, they 
rejected not only her hierarchy, but generally her habits 
and licurgy. But the ſeceders of Scotland retained the 
ſtandards, forms of worſhip, mode of diſcipline and of 
government, and in every feature the reſemblance of the 
mother church. Inſtead of pretending to abjure any of 
theſe, they rather profeſs to adhere to them more rigidly, 
and to adminiſter them more purely. They do not ob- 
ject to an alliance betwixt church and ſtate, but to parti- 
cular infringements of liberty in the ſettlement of mini- 
ſters, and to the conduct of the ruling party in the church 
who excluded them. Mr. Erſkine and others proteſted, 
That they were laid under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
ſeceding, not from the principles and conſtitution of the 


Church of Scotland, to which they declared they ſted- 


faſtly adhered, but from thoſe eccleſiaſtical courts only, 
which had ejected them-from miniſterial communion.” - 


To theſe principles they ſtill adhere; and. a late at- 
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tempt to innovate in one article of their conſtitution, has 
produced no ſmall agitation in one of theſe religious 
bodi 1 8 


* 


Soc a reſemblance of conſtitution, of plan, of proce- 
dure, in order to the ſame great end, ought, ſurely, to 
create and maintain a mutual reſpect and intereſt. « Let 
« there be no ſtrife betwixt us, for we be brethren.” 
We differ, it is true, but it is only in the circumſtances 
of ſome means towards our common end. While the 
difference cannot be accommodated, there ought to be mu- 
tual forbearance. Far be it from either of us to injure 
the other; from the greater to deſpiſe the leſs; and from 
the leſſer to wiſh or conſpire the diſſolution and ruin of 
the greater. One of theſe bodies, indeed, has ſpoken out 
a language the moſt conciliatory and intereſting. The 
late reſpectable Mr. Pattiſon of Edinburgh had done it 
before, (Preface to MEwen's Eſſays.) In the republica- 
tion of the Act and Teſtimony of the Burghers, they have 
declared, « that were the grounds of their ſeceſſion hap- 
pily removed, they would account it one of the moſt ſin- 
gular felicities of their time, to return with pleaſure to 
the communion of the Eſtabliſhed Church of Scotland.” 


Taz Relief Synod, by a ſtatement with which I am 
favoured by one of the miniſters thereof, conſiſts of ſixty 
congregations, the average of which he reckons 600; in 
all 36,000 perſons. They were ſeparated from the 
church in the year 1752, on Mr. Gilleſpie refuſing to 
aſſiſt at the ſettlement of the pariſh of Innerkeithing, and 
on Mr. Boſton's not obtaining the preſentation to the 
church of Jedburgh, which the people of that town had 
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ſolicited for him. When they found themſelves excluded 
from the communion of the church, and could not adopt 
the tenets of the ſeceſſion, they reſolved themſelves into a 
Preſbytery, willing to afford relief to all «© who adhered to 
the conſtitution of the Church of Scotland, as exhibited 
in her creeds, canons, confeſſions, and forms of worſhip,” 
but who diſapproved of the law of patronage, as preſently . 
exerciſed in the church. They are unwilling to be rec- 
koned ſeceders. Their licentiates are educated under the 
Eſtabliſhed Church Profeſſors, whoſe certificates they ac- 
knowledge. Many of their people receive the Lord's 
Supper with equal readineſs in the Eſtabliſhed Church as 
in their own. : 


- Tavs, leaſt of all alienated from their parent church, 
they can have no intereſt in her fall. Their intereſt lies, 
not in ſubverting the church, but in accommodating the 
people whom the law of patronage may occaſionally of- 
fend. At preſent they enjoy all the liberty which they can 
reaſonably wiſh. A new ſyſtem of government in church 
and ſtate, might gratify them with more friendly profeſ- 
ſions, but with far leſs actual toleration. 


A gentleman of obſervation and accuracy, has favoured 
me with the following ſtatement of theſe four bodies of 
the Preſbyterian diſſenters in Scotland, extracted from 
the Statiſtical Accounts lately publiſhed by Sir John 
Sinclair. As theſe accounts contain reports un this ſub- 
jet from no more than 505 pariſhes, it follows, that a 
great many are not included. A conjecture, however, 
has been hazarded concerning the moſt populous diſtricts, 
where ſeparation is known to be deeply rooted. This 
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conjecture comprehends 24,700 of the ſum total, and 


four-fifths of this number have been attached to Edin- 


burgh, Glaſgow, Perth, St. Ninians, and Dunblane, no 


Pariſhes. | Reports. No. of People. 
Synod of Lothian, conſiſt. of 105 from which 66 15,027 
—— of Merſe, 66 27 7673 
—— f Dumfries, $3 36 2,033 
— of Galloway, 37 21 754 
— of Glaſgow and Ayr, 115 71 28,643 
| — of Perth and Stirling, 78 58 15,4413 
—— of Angus and Mearns, 76 $3 1556 
—— of Aberdeen, 99 54 2,153 
— of Moray, 51 29 1,109 
—— of Roſs, - 4 24 1,107 
—— of Argyle, 39 14 2,006 
— of Glenelg, 29 19 EO 

— of Orkney, 17 2 o. 
— of Zetland, df 3 0 
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Tus Methodiſts, Independents, Baptiſts, and 
other ſmaller ſects, — — 


Tas ſum total of the population in Scotland, 
according to Dr. — in the year 
17555 8 « 1,265,389 

According to Sir John Sinclair, do. 1795, 1,526,497 


ConsIDERING all the diſſenters as one body, they form 
a large proportion of the nation. But there is no proba- 
bility of their union, for they are generally more averſe 
from one another, than any of them is to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church. They may wiſh for, what they ſuppoſe, amend- 
ments, in ſome of her laws and practice; and ſuch an 
enlargement of her communion, as may include them, 
thoſe of them, at leaſt, who would reckon it a privilege 
or an enjoyment. But they could derive no advantage 
from her overthrow. None of them can hope to eſta- 
bliſh their ſyſtem on her ruins. Were this even probable, 
the inconveniency and danger are ſufficient to deter them 
from attempting it. The race is not to the ſwift, nor 
« the battle to the ſtrong.” Were every ſect equally 
zealous to be ſubſtituted in the room of the church, it is 
impoſſible to ſay which ſhould ſucceed. If none of theſe, 
but ſome other ſhall ſucceed, what better are they? 
what more can they enjoy than toleration? But this they 
already enjoy, and in as great perfection as it can be en- 
joyed under any conſtitution. They can gain nothing 
then: but they may loſe much. They may loſe their 
privilege of toleration, under a timid, a rigid, or an ar- 
bitrary and abſolute government, to which anarchy may 
give riſe. Is not this as poſſible here as in France? They 
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may loſe their exiſtence as religious ſocieties in the ge- 
neral convulfion. They may loſe the proſperity, and even 
exiſtence of pure and undefiled religion, in its invaſion 
and oppreſſion, as in France, by irrehgion and infidelity. 
It is, by far, their intereſt, therefore, that the Eſtabliſhed 
Church be preſerved and maintained, imperfect as ſhe 
may be, rather than that any change ſhould take place, 
farther removed from their profefſed principles, and more 
unfavourable to their ſucceſs and enjoyment. 


Lam far from ſuppoſing, that, as a body, any of them 
ever thought of conſpiring the overthrow of the church; 
but it ſeems neither uncharitable nor uncandid, to thank, 
that a few of them, as individuals, may have had more 
and ſtronger temptations to undermine and ſubvert it, 
than thoſe who belong to the Eftabliſhment; or, that they 
have fewer motives to guard and uphold the church, than 
her own members. May I hope, therefore, that they 
adverſanes of the church, and ſuffer, from a brother who 
fkncerely reſpects them, the word of caution and exhorta- 
tion. 


You have already given general evidence, and fome emi- 
nent proofs of your attachment to the ſtate. Your intereſt, 
my brethren, appears to me to be cloſely and inſeparably 
interwoven alſo with that of the church. Take the occaſion 
of her failings, or of thoſe of her members, as far as you 
have opportunity, with meekneſs and candour, to correct 
them. © Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
« which are ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of 
« meekneſs, conſidering thyſelf, left thou alſo be tempted.” 
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But, in ſuch times as theſe, beware of unneceſſarily 
poſing your brethren of any denomination. The unſea- 
ſonable or ſevere reproach, may be turned by the infi- 
del againſt your own as well as againſt our body. Let 
« us not, therefore, judge one another any more, but judge 
« this rather, that no man put a ſtumbling-block, or an 
« occaſion to fall, in his brother's way.” Giving no of- 
| « fence in any thing, that the miniſtry be not blamed.” 


 UnDEx a univerſal toleration, of which America is an 
imperfect example, and but of ſhort duration, there is a 
want of that kind of motive which operates moſt power- 
fully on the human mind, to make ſuitable proviſion for 
the clergy. The influence of example is proverbial. 
Emulation will ſtimulate mankind to their duty, when 
nobler principles fail. The church takes the lead, aud 
makes, generally ſpeaking, a decent and ſtable proviſion 
would be aſhamed to be much interior 'to the church in 
this reſpet: but were there no ſuch example, ſhame, 
pride, emulation, could not have the ſame influence. 
The church may be conſidered as the ſtandard, by which 
their meaſures of proviſion are regulated: remove or de- 
ſtroy it, and there will ariſe innumerable and ſucceſsful 
temptations to diminiſh them. Poverty, avarice, reli- 
gious indifference, all combine to create and plead delays, 
till the half-ſtarved miniſter is glad to compound with 
them, and to accept of a part for the whole. A repeti- 
tion of partial payment ſettles into conſuetude. 
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DrssENTERS have an intereſt in the literature of the 
church: She offers the greateſt encouragement to learn- 
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ing, and ought to furniſh the chief examples of it. The 
diſſenters are diligent, and becoming ſucceſsful rivals. 
Meantime, they reap the general advantages of the know- 
ledge which the church diffuſes; and it is their intereſt 
not to extinguiſh nor obſcure that light, which they hap- 
pily reflect and enjoy. 


Tu diflenters have an intereſt in the church, in reHet 
even of morals. If her moral principles are relaxed, their 
ſtudy and intereſt is, not only to bear teſtimony againſt 
her on that account, but to exhibit their ſuperior princi- 
ples and diſcipline by their more pure and holy practice. 
If ſhe becomes more zealous in the faith, and more viſi- 
bly and univerſally holy in the ſervice of the goſpel, they 
ought to move with proportional zeal and «diligence, in 
order to equal, or to ſurpaſs her. 


Tus diſſenters, I repeat it, can have no intereſt in ſub- 
verting the church, unleſs the probability were greater than 
it is, that all, or any of them, ſhould be erected and eſta- 
bliſhed on her ruins. But the ſame innovating ſyſtem ang 
power of atheiſm, infidelity, irreligion, and anarchy, 
combined againſt her, would next attack them; for their 
principles, form, and end, are ſimilar. Be affured, it is 
-not the mere principle of alliance between church and 
ſtate, againſt which ſuch forces are concentrated, but 
againſt religion and government. What then could dif- 
ſenters gain, who profeſs themſclves the moſt rigid friends 
of both? If the main body ſhall be defeated, the ſmaller 
and ſcattered parties muſt be routed and deſtroyed. 


On the whole, then, the-importance of Religious Eſta- 
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bliſhments, is a ſubject which ought to intereſt all good 
men, and all religious ſocieties. It is an occaſion of con- 
teſt, not betwixt the church and diſſenters, nor betwixt 

men of any one ſet of religious opinions and thoſe of ano« 
ther; but betwixt anarchiſts and the friends of religious 
and civil order; betwixt infidels and real Chriſtians. If 
Chriſtians, laying aſide or overlooking their inferior differ- 
ences, ſhall unite more cordially in meaſures of common 
defence and ſupport, they ſhall, with the Divine bleſ- 
ſing, counteract all the deſigns of their enemies. But if 
they ſhall indulge in jealouſy, malice, and envy, hateful 
and hating one another, regardleſs of their common in- 
tereſt, and of the real proſperity, not of this or that ſo- 
ciety only, but of the church of Chriſt, then ſhall the 
enemy come in as a flood, and deſolate both the palace 
and the ſanctuary. In all things, then, let all of us 
« approve ourſelves as the miniſters of God, in much 
« patience, in afflictions, in neceſſities, in diſtreſſes. By 
« pureneſs, by knowledge, by long-ſuffering, by kindneſs, 
« by the Holy Ghoſt, by love unfeigned, by the word of 
te truth, by the power of God, by the armour of righteouſ- 
« neſs on the right hand and on the left.” 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


Tus, with a good intention, I have endeavoured to 
ſtate and illuſtrate the doctrine of Religious Eſtabliſh- 
ments; to ſhew that they have prevailed in all nations 
and ages; that the ſcriptures offer no preciſe form of 
church policy; that it ſhould have been unwiſe, and in 
the times of the apoſtles eſpecially, impracticable; that 
by the aſſociating principle of love, on which the goſpel 
lays ſo much ſtreſs, by the reſpect for civil government 
which it ſo earneſtly enjoins, and by the practice which 
followed and finally prevailed, Chriſtianity cannot be ſaid 
to diſapprove, but rather, on the whole, to favour and 
encourage Religious Eſtabliſhments; that China and 
America are no proper exceptions from the general doc- 
trine; that Religious Eſtabliſhments are founded in the 
nature of man and of ſociety ; that religious and irreligious 
men, however oppoſite their principles, their character 
and deſign, may unite and prevail in a temporary ſub- 
verſion of them; that creeds and confeſſions, and that 
proviſion for the clergy, may vary with times and circum- 
ſtances; but ſo deep is the root of Church Eſtabliſhments 
in our nature, and ſuch their advantages to ſociety, that no 
attempt to ſuperſede or to reject them, can long ſucceed: 
they ſhall revive, and be cheriſhed by men of all ranks 
and denominations, wherever there is wife policy, and 
the love of order. 


Errors and abuſes will attach to them, and to every 
thing human. Sometimes juſt occaſions of offence, and 
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ſometimes faſtidiouſneſs, pride, or the love of ſingula- 
rity and innovation, ſhall cauſe ſects to ariſe, and flou- 
riſh by her fide, and under her ſhelter: they may feel 
ſore temporary reſentment, and occaſional jealouſy and 
envy, but withal they have an intereſt in her, and a re- 
lation to her, which they ought not to violate. 


Ix treating this ſubject, my object throughout has been 
to avoid every thing unneceffarily offenfive, to inquire 
and inſtruct with ſimplicity, and to ſtate the truth with 
freedom. It wiil reward me with much pleaſure, if what 
I have written ſhall be received with general candour, 
and with ſome ſucceſs; if it ſhall contribute to inform the 
ignorant on a ſubject not generally known; to eſtabliſh 
the wavering, and to caution the raſh and unwary; if it 
ſhall contribute to remove prejudices, and to draw men 
nearer towards one another, whoſe principles and intereſts 


are almoſt the ſame. 


SHOULD any one ſay the ſubject is altogether unſea- 
ſonable, and the alarm unneceſſary: you are awakening 
a controverſy which was afleep, and ſuggeſting doubts 
and difhculties which ſhould not otherwiſe have occurred. 


IL anfwer, the ſubject was not afleep: It was the topic 
of frequent converſation, and the object of various plans: 
not many who ſpake of it ſeemed to underſtand it, nor to 
be aware of its conſequences, and were in danger of be- 
ing carried along by the love of novelty, or the craftineſs 
of the artful and defigning: that men, profeſſing them- 
ſelves wiſe, had ſtarted doubts, and were ready to have 
overthrown the faith of many. | 
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Taar the ſeaſon is alarming to the church and to re- 
ligion, no one can deny who has read Robiſon's Proofs 
of a Conſpiracy, &c. or the Abbe Barruel's Memoirs of 
Jacobiniſm. Theſe contain abundant evidence, that plans 
of the moſt ſecret and extenſive nature, have been de- 
viſed and executed for many years, the effects of which 
now appear, for undermining the religious and moral 
principles of all ranks, and of both ſexes; for counteract- 
ing and aboliſhing religious inſtitutions and orders, and 
particularly the Sabbath and the clergy: in a word, for 
diſſolving all the exiſting governments, both of church 
and ſtate; and for annihilating tie Chriſtian religion. 


In order to accompliſh t!:is en l, men favourable to the 
plan have been introduced, and are attempted to be in- 
troduced into the very cabinets of princes, and into eve- 
ry department of ſtate; into thoſe ſtations of the church 
which poſſeſs the greateſt influence; into univerſities, 
academies, and ſchools; into l-tureſhips and places of 
public entertainment; books and pamphlets, of every de- 
ſcription and fize, are publiſhed and induſtriouſly circu- 
lated; means of every kind are uſed in the moſt inſenſible 
and gradual, but ſucceſsful manner, to bias early the minds 
of youth, to corrupt the whole maſs of fociety, to 
cruſh the ſyſtem and name of Jeſus Chriſt, and reduce 
the other nations, as they have actually ſucceeded in re- 
ducing France and Italy, to a ſtate of atheiſm and anarchy. 

Is this awful ſtate of ſociety, when danger is generally 
inviſible, yet is certainly approaching us in every form 
and direction, who ought not to fear? Mo ought not 
to watch with anxiety, left he be either opprefled by the 
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diabolical combination, or be tempted to become 2 tool 
for promoting its horrible deſigns? Ought not gvery one, 
in the ſtation which Providence hath aſſigned him, to diſ- 
charge his duty with diligence and fidelity; to do his en- 
deavour to warn and confirm others, as well as to ſecure 
himſelf; and, as far as in him lieth, to preſerve and 
maintain the order, the peace, and ſtability of ſociety? 


A wiſe king will, in ſuch times, be peculiarly cautious 
of the men whom he admits into his councils; nor will 
he be regardleſs of the characters of the religièus and 
political principles of thoſe whom he prefers to the various 
ſubordinate offices of the ſtate. It is incumbent on pa- 
trons of churches, and of profeſſorſhips in univerſities, to 
conſider well the qualifications and character, the princi- 
ples and connections of thoſe whom they preſent, and 
eſpecially to important charges. If they ſhall preſent un- 
qualified or ungodly men, men of light minds, or of in- 
correct manners, they ſhall furniſh juſt occaſion for re- 
proach and offence, againſt both religion and learning, 
and an additional argument for the overthrow of the 
church; or if they preſent men friendly to Jacobiniſm, 
they ſhall directly and actively contribute to ſubvert and 
ruin both religion and government. 


Ir is peculiarly incumbent on the clergy, and all 
teachers, to guard againſt every thing which may hurt or 
offend, that the miniſtry may not be blamed; that truth, 
that good religious and moral principles, may be early 
planted and univerſally cultivated, may be deeply rooted, 
and may become abundantly fruitful. As the chief 
means of religion and of learning, and as the friends of 
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fociety, and who have been uniformly diligent in defend- 
ing the truth, and in promoting the intereſt of morality, 
they may expect the rancour, and had they power, the 
perſecution of infidels and anarchiſts: they may expect 
to be perſonally deſpiſed, to have their characters vilified, 
and their office and miniſtry held up to ridicule; that by 
ſuch artifices, diſreſpe, prejudices, and unbelief, may 
be inſinuated, and extenfively circulated againſt religion. 
But of all this the migiſters of the goſpel were early 
warned, © Ye ſhall he hated of all men,” faid Jeſus, 
« for my name's ſake; but he that ſhall endure unto the 
« end, the ſame ſhall be faved.” © And who is he that 
« will harm you,” faid the apoſtle, « if you be followers 
« of that which is good: but, and if ye ſuffer for righte- 
© oufneſs fake, happy are ye; and be not afraid of their 
« terror, neither be troubled. But ſanctify the Lord 
« God in your hearts; and be ready always to give an 
« anſwer to every man that aſketh you a reaſon of the 
« hope that is in you, with meekneſs and fear: having a 
good conſaience, that whereas they ſpeak evil of you as 
* of evil doers, they may be aſhamed that falſely accuſe 
your good converſation in Chriſt.” 


A number, both of Chriſtians and infidels, have lately 
avowed their principles of oppoſition to Religious Eſta- 
bliſhments, and their preference of congregational inde- 
pendence. At any other time, their avowal might have 
excited little attention; but, in the preſent criſis, every 
motion and change, even of no great magnitude, tends to 
give ſome general bias for or againſt, not merely the civil 
conſtitution, but the intereſt of religion. It thould have 
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been better, therefore, had they been ſagdifpaled, to hats 
One may aſk a Chriſtian, Why ſo cager to gratify every. 
defire with ſo much impetuoſity? It would ſeem as if ac- 
commodation to others, ſelf-denial and humility, were 
none of the Chriſtian virtues. Why this unchriſtian-Gke 
ambition, to ſpurn at ſubordination, ad to be called af men 


every one Independent, and af 2 
experiments on the church, and 


endangered the world? Were i r and better, to 
wait the iſſue of others i ve alſo hazard 
our all in the trial? It jo-unteaſonghle and cruel, to ex- 
| poſe nations and bons e all the convulfions and 
IRR 44 —ͤ— or fanci- 
ful ſyſtems of church government may occaſion, for the 
phrpole of mere ſeifith gratification, or of philoſophical 
political experiment or entertainment. 


{ Panzenrs, be ſolicitous © to bring up your children in 
© the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” They are a 
precious truſt, for which you are anſwerable, not only to 
ſociety, but to the Supreme Ruler who gave you them, 
and to the final Judge, who ſhall require them at your 
comfort, and future and eternal happineſs. 


LET every one, of every rank and ſex, conſider the 
common danger, and beware. If you obſerve men, whoſe 
political and religious principles you ſuſpect; men who 
have been diſappointed, oppoſed, or fretted; men often 


